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Nujol, Room 828P, 44 Beaver Street, New 
10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing 


York 
and postage, please 
a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet, “Dangers of Constipation.” 


For this coupon and 
send me 
For booklet 


only, check here and send without money. 
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“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” 





have a very fine hen- 
house, sergeant, but 
where are the chick- 
ens?” 
Mess Sergt.— Cap- 
tain, some fool nigger 
done left the door 
open las’ night ’n all 
dem chickums done 
gon’ back to the com- 
panies from where dey 
coll frum. 
rad 

“Here’s a man trades 
his wife for a 192] 
model car. What do 
you think of that?” 

“I hardly know. What 


model was she?” 








Rd 


Hushand—If you enter- 
tain at dinner here at home, 
there will be no music as there 
would be in a restaurant. 

Wife—True, but the telephone 
will ring often enough to interrupt 
all conversation. 


lad 





A big house in London, O., is 
thinking of opening a branch in 
Paris, hy. 

Pd 


little sister. Tell her a story.” 
“I did just tell a story to dad, 
and I can’t sit down.” 


New Year's 
Irresolutions 


by Hattie S. Heymann 


AM getting better and better 
I’ve Couéd this whole past 
year, 
I've quenched my thirst in He) 
And stuff that they call “near 
beer,” 
I've given up song and woman, 
Tobacco and cards I spurn. 
But what shall Ido on New 
Year’s day, 
When there’s no new leaf to 


“Happy New Year, Edward.” 
turn? “Aw, now, "Lizabeth, where you goin’?” 


1 








Captain J—(to The wife of a Klansman named Keats 
colored Mess ser- Her husband quite often entreats 
geant)—I see you “Don't stay late, dear Ted, 

I can’t go to bed 
For you're taking our last pair of sheets.” 


THE OLD FLIRT 


When the cop wasn’t looking. 


Rat 


Friend—Make any arrests to-day, 
“Dickey, sit down and quiet your constable? 

Constable Slackputter—Arrested two 
tourists but—darn ’em! they wouldn’t 
stop! 


The 
Blessed Brotherhood 


by Sarah Louise Grose 


HE Brothers of the Unruly 
Hair 

(re dearer than their sleeker 
kin. 

Theirs is the blithely reckless 
air 

Of springy fields when winds 
run in. 


Those stray spears wave 

The wild free joy 

Of rumpled fur and ruffled crest. 

The prim-locked lad seems less 
a boy— 

I love the tousled ones the best! 
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The Cake Eater 
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Bun Dusters 
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John Held, Jr. 
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THE MAN A WOMAN LOVES 











Big Boy—Can’t I say what I like to my own sister? 
Small Boy—Not while she happens to be me loidy friend! 


For the New Year 
by G. M. 
"M GONNA pout it over thishear . . . . 


Th’ trouble wit me is I been wastin’ 
Loo much time.” 

“T'll say you have.” 

“No, on th’ level, I'm gonna quit 
stallin’ aroun. I see be th’ papers where 
a feller don’t always have t’ be poor. 
They’s a chanst for us all an’ a feller kin 
pick up anywheres from tweny-five t’ 
six hundred berries a week.” 

“T'll bite.” 

“Why, take these here fellers that draw 
pitchers like’s in th’ comics. They pull 
down more jack ’n th’ president. Well 
anybody kin git away wit it. Alls you 
gotta do is t’ draw a pitcher o’ Uncle Sam 
or a guy heavin’ a pie an’ they’s six hun- 
dred bones in it an’ you kin learn it in 
a week. It’s the life. Then on th’ other 
hand lookit the success vou kin git away 
wit throwin’ your voice.” 

“Where do you throw it?” 

“No, on the level. Quit kiddin’. I 
dunno what y’ call it but a feller learns 
it t’ you be mail. In three lessons you 
kin master it. He learns you t’ pitch 
your voice. You kinder mimick people, 
see. That’s th’ idear or somepin like it. 
But th’ big idear is you kin sit in on a 


meetin’ of a board of directors an” by dis- 
guisin’ your voice or somepin you p’tend 
youre five or six other guys and put 
over five or six votes, and git control of 
the whole works. Git th’ idear? Then 
theyv’s a of meetin’ swell people. 
Th’ trouble wit us ain't got th’ 
education like th’ sayin’ is. This bird I 
been readin’ about learns you when t’ git 
up and when t’ sit down if you're in ele- 
gant socierty. How ta’ say ‘I'm much 
obliged t” meet you,” how t’ dress an’ all 
that bull. It learns you how t’ behave 
amongst th’ millionaires so th’ firs’ thing 
you know, when you git a bid t’ Mrs. 
Hooziss, Mr. Hooziss slaps you friendly 
like on th’ back wit an easy gestchure an’ 
he Says v you, ‘Hello there kid, come in 
in th’ mornin’ I need a noo pardner or 
somepin.’ For twenty-five bones you 
kin break inter th’ game. So I made up 
my mind I’m gonna put in some o’ my 
spare time learnin’ this swell 
stuff. I’m tired bein’ a mut. It don’t 
git you nowheres. So I’m gonna put it 
over thishear. S‘long. I wish you th’ 
same an’ a great many o’ them.” 
sas 


way 
is we 


some oO 


Mother—You children must keep out 
of that closet or I'll punish you severely. 

Bobby—Say, mother, is that the Santa 
Clauset? 


The Story of Tommy McLane 
by Monte Sohn 


\ THEN Tommy McLane was a boy 
He laughed at conventions and 
such, 

And wickedness filled him with joy, 

And wilfully wanton his clutch. 


He never would study at school— 

He seldom was there, for a faet— 
There wasn’t a code or a rule 

But Tommy had shattered or cracked. 


He gambled, he smoked and he lied. 
He and what crime could be 
worse? _ 
How well I recall how she cried 
He pilfered his own mother’s purse. 


stole, 


My father remarked, at the time, 
That Tommy McLane, it was clear, 

Was born with the instinct for crime, 
A dread and a lawless career. 


I met with grown Thomas to-day. 
An upstanding citizen, he— 

A man who has hewn out his way 
To wealth in a modest degree. 


He told me the story in brief, 
Of struggles, of scheming, adroit, 
He owns—does it tax your belief ?— 
The largest garage in Detroit. 











Heywood Broun’s Sport Page 
All Down But Nine 


Sketches by Weed 


HERE is a tradition that bowling 

was first devised by one of the kings 
of France. We know that Drake 

was bowling when the news came of the 
approach of the Spanish Armada and that 
he insisted on finishing the game before 
he did anything about it. History, which 
is grossly careless of all the important 
details in such incidents, has neglected to 
state just what lead Drake had at the 
time or how big was the bet on the match. 






The Rivals. 


English on the ball. 


After all Drake drew only salary for 
fighting the Spaniards. Such moneys 
as he could pick up at bowling were in the 
nature of velvet. With four straight 
strikes for a starter it is small wonder that 
he sent the message which has thrilled 
every Anglo-Saxon schoolboy for cen- 
turies—"‘Tell those Spaniards to wait. 
I'll be down in a minute.” 

But the game which Drake played on 
a lawn was not exactly the sport which we 


know now. American efficiency has 
molded it into a different form. Even on 
the smoothest lawn it is difficult to find a 
spot where a beer glass can be set without 
danger of disaster. Moreover, it is ob- 
vious that as long as the game remained 
outdoors somebody would have to waste 
an enormous amount of energy going 
into the bar and coming out and going 
back again and so on endlessly. 





The thumb thumb- 
times catches. 


The southpaw had 
speed but no con- 
trol. 
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WO young American pioneers named 
Piel and Schlitz undertook the reform 
which made the game what it was up to 
the time of the Volstead act. They hit 
upon the notion of making the bar and 
the alley contiguous, but this did not 
quite solve the problem. It was neces- 
sary to work out some arrangement to 
keep them from meeting. No bar could 
stand up under the steady strain of being 
hit by a first ball. Schlitz and Piel also 
foresaw it would be bad for the glassware. 

After much thought, the all-sufficient 
idea came to them. It was like, so we 
have been informed, a flash of lightning. 
“We will make the bar and the alley con- 
tiguous,”’ they said, “but we will also make 
them parallel. Thus the alley and the 
bar need never meet.” 

“How about the bowlers and the bar- 
tender?” asked Piel, who was the more 
practical man of the two. 

“That can be arranged,” replied Schlitz 
and in the St. Louis conference in the 
spring of '72 this difficulty was ironed out. 


ATO ALLIANCE in the history of the 
4% world has ever been so perfect as 
that between beer and bowling. Each 
dovetailed into the other. By itself beer 
grows a little monotonous after the first 
four or five hours and bowling is far too 
sedentary an occupation without some 
accompanying vigorous exercise. But 
with a short brisk walk and a little elbow 
flexing one always felt inspirited to go 
back to the alley and roll a little more. 
Our own feeling always was that since 
we were having such a good time it was 
only fair to give the pinboys something 
to laugh at. 

The fact that the bowler rolls twice 
upon each turn at the alley is responsible 


for the development of a very definite 
technique. The first shot is the cannon 
ball. This is the one which you throw 
into the gutter. The last attempt, with 
which more care should be taken, is 
dropped at the head of the alley and 
allowed to waddle. With a truly built 
alley and any luck at all this ball ought 
to knock over the pin at the extreme 
right-hand corner. Duty having been 
complied with the bowler walks over to 
the bar and says, “I'll have another, 
Charlie.” He feels that he has earned it. 


HE trouble with most forms of ath- 

letics is that they are too silent. Even 
when conversation is introduced it is 
generally of a low order. There can be, 
for instance, small mental stimulus in 
being a pitcher and hearing nothing all 
afternoon long but “ ’at a workin!’ ” from 


i) 






“Ah! There's Miss Nouveau 
Riche with her gorgeous oriental 
pearls.” 

“Yes. And the oyster who pro- 


duced them!” 


the first baseman, “’at a boy!’”’ from 
the second baseman, “‘let’s go!” from the 
shortstop, and “make ‘em be good!’ from 
the third baseman. Such a symphony is 
monotonous. Fighters have time for 
only the curtest comments. Football 
players have small opportunity to talk to 
anybody but the officials and that never 
gets them much. At golf you must pick 
your spots for audible reflections, Upon 
bowling there is no such restriction. It 
affords opportunity for extended anecdote 
and even for song. Nor is there anything 
brutal in the game. Pinboys are almost 
always cold-blooded and don’t feel their 
injuries very much. 

Of later developments in this thrilling 
sport we know little. Seemingly the 
game keeps up, but it will never seem the 
same to us. The body of the sport may 
remain, but the foam has gone. 
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Birdies and Eagles 
hy Walter Trumbull 
\ OONSHINE and triple star 
4 Beyond mile limit three; 
And may there be good fellows at the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


couldn't be 


He was born 


There once a golfer who 
induced to talk about his game 


dumb 


was 


An almanac tells us that a goose has been 


known to live fifty » 
house verifies this and tells us that he ate it 


* 


ears A man in a boarding 


When you consider that there are more 
than 52,000 post offices in 
this country you can realize 


how easy it is fora good letter to 
and go wrong. 
* . * 
LONE at twilight by the win- 
4 dow, blurring, 


ke “uve home 


l saw a figure dimly through the 
rain 

And felt my 
sudden stirring; 

Fool that | was! I thought you'd 


come again. 


heart leap with a 


Light as a forest leaf might fall 
and flutter, 

1 seemed to hear a footfall on 
the stair 

And stood till silence settled, dark 
and utter; 

Fool that I was! I thought that 


you were there. 
> * * 


- 


All the time that we are beg- 
ging youth to be warned by our 
experience we are thinking en- 
viously how much worse an ex- 





ample we could have set if we had known in 
youth what we do now 
* 
It may be a woman's crowning glory, but 
it isn’t always her own hair 


* 


After opening Christmas packages many of 
the recipients are eage rly waiting for April 3 
in the hope that they can get even. 


* * * 


Some Subway guard is not attending to busi- 


During the rush hour the other day a 


ness 


passenger disembarked from a car unflattened 


* * 


As a general thing utter perfection is visible 
only to the blind 


V 


14 





Divot—Well, the old year’s dead. Too bad, it sure was 


a wonder! 
Bonds — What! 
strikes, thousands of murders, wood alcohol rampant, all 


Europe upside down— 
“I know, old chap, I know. But you forget, last year 


I holed out in one!” 


With business shot 
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eeronee TEA/ay 


to pieces, 
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je Edwin Levick. Greenbrier Golf Club, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., 18th tee, showing 18th green. 


Nally Told at the 19th Hole 


tk ele ph int qui kh pac ked his trunk, 
The apes sought another climb, 

The bats all went on an awful drunk 
Where sprouted the wildest thyme, 
These wasn't one of the frightened bees 
But left his honey in tears, 

The rabbits ran to the cottonwood trees 
For cotton to stuff their ears, 

The shooting stars took another shot, 
The fishes dove for the de ep, 

And every rattlesnake mother forgot 
To rattle her child to sleep, 

The raindrops fell from the sky above, 
And even the moon grew pale, 

When the dinosaurius sang to his love 
At the edge of the jungle trail. 


Stars of an opera night, 
Chorus which glides and leaps, 
Sing, sing with all your might! 

It sleeps! 

The audience 

Sleeps! 


* ‘ * 


Neighbors are those persons 


whom it was said, heard and 
seen by 

A friend is one who only tells 
you for your own good. 

An acquaintance is one who 


friend before it 


happened. « * * 


used to be a 


The barber who used to shave 
you while looking out the window 
at a man chasing a straw hat 
now shaves you while watching 
somebody slip on the ice. There 
is always something doing in 
coal this world. 

. * * 

An argument is something 

started by a woman and finished 


by death. 




















On Betting at Golf 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


PPARENTLY man is a betting 
animal, for many men have been 
known to bet who were never 


taught that it is wrong. 


It is easy to understand why a New 
Englander bets. He has been taught 


from childhood that gambling is the 
eighth deadly sin. The highest tribute, 
by the way, to the ethical ingenuity of 
the Puritans is the church raffle. We can 
well remember our own thrill of wicked- 
ness when, at the age of twelve, we staked 
a dollar on the Harvard football team, 
Our thrill was somewhat lessened by the 
result of the game, for that was before 
the days of Haughton. 

Many men bet, however, without even 


the incentive of committing a sin. They 
het merely for the sake of betting. They 


bet on a ball game, a horse race, the day’s 
run of a steamer. Once we knew of a 
party of motor tourists who bet on the 


number of Ford cars they would meet, 
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How disputes would be settled if golfers 


chose their own weapons! 


and missed all the scenery. But no- 
where is betting carried so far as on the 
golf links. Serious writers have called it 
“The Menace of the Game.” A New 
York club with many Wall Street mem- 
bers once had to adopt a rule against it. 
The arithmetic got so complicated that 
foursomes held up the play, reckoning 
their accounts on the greens. It has 
been stated that sums as high as $6,000 
used to be wagered on a single match. 

I should just love to face a water hazard 
with $6,000 depending on my shot! Any- 
how, I should just love to have the $6,000 
to wager on my shot. 

I was playing the other day in what 


J. M. Barrie so rightly calls a fearsome. 
Two of the players were brokers. Be- 
tween holes they talked stocks. On the 


tees they laid bets. 

“Give me a stroke on this hole for five 
balls?” one would say. 

“You're on. Dollar balls.” 

If one or the other got into trouble, he 
made one frantic attempt to get out—and 
of course didn’t. Then he picked up his 





























Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 


“Gol ding it all! 

















Cynthy left one of them birth-control papers out in the 


henhouse, an’ we ain’t had no eggs for a week!” 
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ball and began to plan how he could get 
back something on the next hole. The 
pair ended the match with one owing the 
other a ginger ale. 

But the funny part of it was, they ac- 
tually believed they had been playing goll, 
and having a good time. Now of course 
they hadn’t. There is only one way to 
play golf, or any other game. That is to 
concentrate on the problems of muscular 
co-ordination the game presents, and solve 
them better than your opponent—if pos- 
sible. The man who picks up his ball 
because he thinks he can’t win a bet, in- 
stead of solving the problem of playing 
it out of trouble, is not a golfer, he's 
merely a gambler. The more betters 
you have in your club, the fewer good 
players will you develop. 

I had intended to add something a 
the evil effects of gambling on the cad 
dies, who are, after all, impre ssionable 
boys. But I haven’t time. I've got to 
hurry down to the links to play off a 
match with the headmaster of our school, 
fora ball a hole. 
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The Poet—The winds, the trees, the babbling brook—let’s see. 





The Waiter—Haven't ye got a quarter? 


The Red Ant 


by Chet Shafer 


ERY little, if anything, can be said 
\ at this time in support of the red 
ant. His excuse for existence has 
been variously conjectured and the sub- 
stance of opinion is that he’s about as 
practical as a silo on Governor's Island. 
He has a place in society, of course. It 
ranges from the heart of a layer cake to 
the geographical center of a dimple in the 
shank of a picnic ham. Mesdames Funk 
& Wagnalls, in their standard desk copy, 
aver that he is a social hymenopterous 
insect. This explanation easily ac- 
counts for his friendliness. But it 
leaves the estimates of him none the 
less cold. And the fact that he may 
be caught hymenoptering around at 
most any moment makes it all the 
more difficult to think of something 
nice to say about him. 


HE red ant blooms perennially 

and lays out a campaign of pro- 
gressive snooping as soon as the 
weather is warm enough for the 
festive roadside gulp. His approach 
is made hesitantly, although by nature 
he is not timid. He seems to be un- 
certain as to his standing and most 
always dodges the first swipe of the 
napkin. But he grows callous as his 
numbers increase and soon he is as 
much at home as a bond salesman. 
He rates no spot as inaccessible. He 
fearlessly clambers up the precipitous 
sides of a piece of angel food and 


playfully slips around on an olive. He 
gets to the heart of a pimento cheese 
sandwich with uncanny accuracy and 
he'll explore the quagmire of a jar of 
marmalade with cheerful unconcern. 
Over the surface of a deviled egg he is as 
sure-footed as the guest of honor at a 
Republican banquet. There have been 
times when he has had the bad grace to 
fall into a treacherous can of iced tea 
and drown. Some authorities attribute 
these accidents to his desire to show his 
utter contempt for table etiquette. There 
is nothing, however, to substantiate this 
in the anthology. 








There’s something wrong with the meter 


HE average red ant is about sixteen 
millimeters long and has a muzzle 
velocity of eight miles an hour. His 
capacity is three square crumbs to the 
round trip. He has perfect traction and 
he can slow down to a stop from a full 
canter in half his length. His visibility 
is high. He can spot a picnic as soon as 
the car starts rom town. On Sundays 
and holidays he wears his rubbers all the 
time and is never caught napping when 
the lemonade is passed. He is industrious. 
And as an object lesson for students of 
the first reader he is some shucks. 
Further than that, however, nothing can 
be said in his favor. And as long as 
he continues to defy the multiplica- 
tion tables and to sully the sanctity 
of the lunch basket he’s due to be 
rudely cuffed out of his line of en- 
deavor or crushed by the unfeeling 
hand of the laity at every oppor- 
tunity. 
sas 


Agatha—Our village gossip has 
gone insane. 

Harriett—Yes, thinking of al! the 
modern chances to listen in, and only 


one pair of ears to do it with. 
SAS 


The Cuff—Wilt thou? 
The Collar—I wilt. 
Rta 
“Does he live in Paris proper?” 
“Didn’t know there was such a 
place.” 

















Words of the Great 
by Walt Mason 


AURA JEAN LIBBEY: The 
world has reached an evil pass, 
pursuing hop-joint plans; my sort 


of books would cut no grass with modern 
fiction fans. My books were of the 
wholesome type, the good in them pre- 
vailed; and when the villain grew too 
ripe you saw him promptly jailed. My 
formula was guaranteed to elevate the 
voung, but now I fear it’s gone to seed, 
and grosser books are sprung. The yarn 
our novelist relates now chronicles small 
beer; in it a lot of tiresome skates and 
dusty dubs appear. We see them in their 
homes and stores, we hear them talking 
tosh, and they and all their wives are 
bores, and all their doings bosh. We see 
them when they take a bath, we follow 
them to bed; they all pursue a sordid 
path until at last they’re dead. There 
is no hero in the book that I’ve 
been reading now, and man is hunt- 
ing for a cook when he’d obtain a 
frau. There are no loving, gushing 
girls with limpid azure eyes, there 
are no dukes or belted earls, or 
barons in disguise. When at the 
latest book I glance, a grievous pain = 
I feel; a cookbook springs as much 
romance as modern authors deal. 

YDIA E. PINKHAM: Time 

4 was when people who were sic! 
were not deprived of hope; they'd 
seek the druggist, pretty quick, and 
buy a quart of dope. A tablespoon- 
ful every hour, and in a day or four, 
they'd feel again their pristine power, 
and they’d be ill no more. Then 
chemists learned, and other sharks, sought 
varbs in swamp and field, and from the 
choicest roots and barks compounded 
dope that healed. But wise old things 
now pass away, we hear the passing 


bell. “Away with drugs!” the healers 
say, “High thoughts will make you 
well!” If you have boils upon your face, 


don’t buy a box of pills, but think of 
lilies in a vase, of sunshine on the hills, 
If you’ve a badly sunburned nose, don’t 
rub the same with salve, but think about 
a yellow rose, and peace you soon will 
have. If you’ve a boil upon your dome, 
do not a poultice make, but read a grand 
uplifting pome and you'll forget your 
ache. Oh, I grew up on good yarb tea, 
on pills and kindred chow; this world is 
much too swift for me, as it is going now, 


CONAN DOYLE: I've proven 
<4. that the dead survive, that heaven 
is no dream; and everywhere that I ar- 
rive I speak upon this theme. It is the 
only theme, I hold, that’s worth a wise 
man’s while; and yet I find the people 
cold where I expect a smile. I’m always 
meeting corn fed males who say to me, 
“Old scout, you write the best detective 
tales that ever were turned out; let 
Sherlock trail the sinful hosts with Wat- 
son at his heels; we're tired of hearing 
talks of ghosts, the poltergeistic spiels.” 
Oh, trifling, superficial man, you are a 
total loss! I would explain the greatest 
plan that e’er was put across; and you 
remark, “I do not care for any vital 
truth; give me a yarn, beyond com- 
pare, of Holmes the master sleuth!” 





V ARIE CORELLI: I haven't toured 
4 in Yankeeland; I haven't played 
the one-night stand. I have detractors, 
I admit; the highbrow critics throw a fit 
when they behold a book cf mine; and 
yet I think my record’s fine; I stand 
alone, unique and grand—I haven't 
toured in Yankeeland. It may be true 
I cannot write; it may be that my art’s 
a fright; yet some respect I must com- 
mand—I haven't toured in Yankeeland! 
ae 


“She promised to meet me at seven 
o'clock,” complained Freshmanfred, “and 
she kept me waiting.” 

“Well,” said Sophmorton, “I had a 
date with her at six, and I kept her wait- 


ing.” 
Sas 


“We can take care of many Congress- 
men who lost out by putting them on 
investigating commissions.” 

“Yes, that will be lame duck soup.” 





“Why, you ol’ fool! Did ye pay 
‘em two dollars for this ride?” 


Caveat Suitor 
by Cyril B. Egan 
AY It with Music, 
\7 Say It with Flowers, 
Say It with Rubies, 
Say It with Showers 
Of Tinkling Trinkets and Pretty Things, 
Bon-Bons, Gimcracks, Golden Rings, 
Paradise Feather and Arctic Fur 
By every means tell It to Her! 
Make It known with a Meaning Glance, 
Imply It when you get the chance; 
Say It in Esperanto, Coptic, 
Or by Winking a Wicked Optic; 
Tell It by Hug or Pressure of Hand; 
Yell It aloud to drown the band; 
Never be absolutely Mum 
Tell It in Digital Deaf and Dumb; 
Whisper It, Sing It, Laugh It, Cry It— 
Riotous Shout It, Softly Sigh It; 
Bleat It, Boom It, Bellow or Bray It- 
Be sure, my friend, that you Display It— 
But Don’t Put it in Writing! 














Editi 


s, Lowell Sherme 


nd Arthur Elliot 


“The Fool” 


a spl ndid and popular play by 


Channing Pollock 


If we were all as foolish as “The Fool,” 
there wouldn’t be any poor to give over- 
coats to, nor to fuss over Christmas for. No 
one to patronize. A foolish world, indeed! 


Shane, 
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Daniel Gilchrist, 
who tackles the job, 
converts a poor 
cripple’s very poor 
pair of legs. 


James’ Kirkwood 
nd Sara Sothern 


He also converts 
the woman of his 
heart. Perhaps 
he’s not so fool- 
ish, when all is 
said and done? 


i/berta Burton, Arthur Elliot 
and Jamea Kirkwood 
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On Plant Life 


I 
Ti THE lingo of the theater, a “plant” 


is a line of dialogue ora piece of stage 

business employed to foreshadow, 
and thus make properly convincing when 
it comes, something vital to the later 
course of a play. Augustus Thomas is 
perhaps our leading horticulturist in this 
particular dramatic direction. There is 
such a plenitude of plants in each of his 
plays that the latter begin to take on the 
appearance of so many Ohio farms before 
the first act is over. In the case of a 
Thomas play, in point of fact, the spee- 
tator has little to do after 9:30 p.m. but 
sit back and patiently wait for the plants 
to work themselves out according to 
schedule. The only suspense that he en- 
jovs is wondering whether the Shuberts 
have put any ice in the drinking water 
down in the smoke-room. 

But Mr. Thomas is not the only dra- 
matic landscape gardener on Broadway. 
Owen Davis is another; Jules Eckert 
Goodman is still another; and now comes 
Elmer Rice running hot foot to catch up 
with the procession. He is, in his play 
“It Is the Law,” still somewhat behind 
the calliope, but he is making progress. 
For here he trots out a variety of plants 
that for sheer size and beauty would take 
blue ribbons at any Flower Show. Mr. 
Rice is not content to drop a plant casu- 
ally into his manuscript. Lest his audi- 
ence overlook it, he throws a spotlight 
upon it, delivers a brief lecture on it, 
tacks a sign onto it giving its Latin name, 
and then—to make assurance doubly 
sure—repeats the procedure all over 
again. His plants are as elaborate and 
gaudy as a Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
And they are comparatively so numerous 
that the first part of his play looks like a 
cemetery on Decoration Day. 

“It Is the Law” is a melodrama built 
out of a tale by Hayden Talbot that re- 
sembles the sort of thing done by Melville 
Davisson Post many years ago in his two 
books entitled, respectively, “The Strange 
Schemes of Randolph Mason” and “The 
Man of Last Resort.” There is in the 
tale also a flavor of our old friend Rod- 
riguez Ottolengui. This tale, in brief, is 
of the loophole in the law which forbids 
a man being placed twice in jeopardy for 
the same crime. A man, believed to be 
some one else, is murdered. His alleged 
murderer is convicted, but eventually 


pardoned. The alleged 
kills the some one else. 
even be indicted. 
spins into a crude, but interesting, show. 
Even the assiduity of his plants does not 
diminish that interest, if you are agreeable 
enough to yourself and sufficiently solici- 
tous of your own amusement to persuade 
yourself to forget them. 


And he cannot 


II 
HE trouble with Carlyle Moore’s 


“Listening In” is not an excess of 
plants, but one plant so big and unmis- 
takable that it givesaway the whole show 
and deletes what follows of most of its 
interest. This plant blooms at about 
quarter of nine and converts what might 
conceivably be a thrilling boob-bumper 
into a more or less tedious farce-comedy. 
The play has to do with phenomena of 
the spirit world; the plant in point has 
to do with hinting that the shindig which 
consumes the rest of the evening is to be 
set in motion by a charlatan. If M. de 
Moore were to cut out the tip-off, his 
exhibit would be made doubly engaging. 
The company hired to act the piece sup- 
plies what comedy the author has neg- 
lected to put into his manuscript. Save 
for a gentleman named Majeroni, the 
bulk of the troupe is what is known in 
the old Greek legends as “hot dog.” Mr. 
Ernest Glendinning, apparently under 
the impression that the evening is being 
devoted to “Boris Godunoft” instead of to 
a spook melodrama, sings his réle. Miss 
Minna Gombel, as the heroine, perks 
around the stage, flirts a saucy bustle and 
otherwise disports herself after the man- 
ner of an ingenue in a pie movie. In ad- 
dition to these virtuosi, there are four or 
five others who act with all the fervor of 
so many Salvinis and Duses, if with all 
the talent of so many bricklayers. 


Ill 
\ OLNAR'’'S “Fashions for Men” is 


4 worth seeing. In the hands of 
nine out of ten playwrights the theme of 
this play would be as unsophisticated and 
mushy as Main street after a heavy rain. 
The Hungarian, to the contrary, takes it 
and, by the use of a sardonic counter- 
point fashions it into very fetching en- 
tertainment. It is, in the main, the 
story of a “sweet” man told with a saving 
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murderer now 


This story Mr. Rice 


sourness. Just as the sugar is on the 
point of boiling over, in rushes Molnar 
with the chemicals of his humor to save 
the situation. While by no means one 
of its author’s first rung plays, it still has a 
sufficient number of the elements that are 
typical of his craft to make it a creditable 
piece of work. Mr. O. P. Heggie, as 
monotonous an actor as lives, is periodi- 
cally interesting in the central réle, but 
before the evening is over his metronome 
method grinds down the auditory nerves. 
Mr. Edwin Nicander is altogether too 
young for the réle of the fifty-five year 
old count whose eve is ever open for a 
toothsome wench, The rest of the 
company is fairly good—nothing more. 


IV 
HE DOORMAT,” by H.S. Sheldon, 


consumed just twenty minutes of my 
time. These twenty minutes were more 
than enough to suggest that the author, 
in this instance at least, possessed all the 
writing ability of a Congressman and all 
the dramatic imagination of a talented 
sophomore. Once upon a time this same 
Sheldon wrote a play called “The Havoc” 
that contained a measure of good stuff, 
but his present work is very sad indeed, 
There wasn’t the slightest gleam of merit 
in the slice that I saw, and my spies in- 
form me that there was even less in what 
came after. How anyone could waste 
money producing such a specimen is be- 
yond me. 

As in the case of “Listening In” the 
company that presents this play—judg- 
ing it from my twenty minutes’ view of 
it—is what is known in the old Roman 
legends as “the true birdseed.”” The 
leading gal, Miss Lois Bolton, is so inde- 
fatigably cute that one feels like getting 
up, standing upon one’s chair, and calling 
out “Whoa!” What the names of — the 
other actors are, I can’t remember. But 
they comprise a noble crew! The 
juvenile lead is particularly noteworthy. 
I am prepared to back him against all 
comers for a purse of $10,000 gold. 
There is also a cabot in the rédle of an 
elderly gent who must not be overlooked 
by connoisseurs. Him I am similarly 
prepared to back against all comers for a 
purse of $8,500. Entries must be filed 
with my secretary before noon on the 
twenty-fifth of January. Please use the 
side door. 
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Editors 
Douglas H Cooke 
Eliot Keen 
J. A. Waldron 
William Morris Houghton 


EDITORIAL 


Happy New Year! 

UDGE wishes every reader a happy and prosperous New 
Year, and to this end he would like to see in 1923 the 
return of light wines and beer, the decline and fall of the 

Invisible Empire, the triumph of the Federal Budget System, 
the reorganization of the Federal that President 
Harding seeks; wise amelioration of the farmer's lot, the adop- 
tion of the eight-hour day, a bonus based on excise taxes, 
modification of the tariff, direct participation by Uncle Sam 
in bringing order out of European chaos, and the complete 
ratification of the Washington treaties. 

If wishes were horses he would have the New Year stocked 
like Max Oser’s livery stable. 

follows: 


ACT I. 


Enter George Harvey in his short pants and silk stockings. 
He advances to the footlights and blurts forth that for two 
vears Europe has been going to the dogs and that what the 
allied premiers decide to do about it at their forthcoming 
meeting may not be tolerated by the United States. (He is 
greeted from the wings with a mixture of foreign imprecations 
and horse laughter, the latter betraying an English accent.) 
Evit Harvey. 

Enter Ambassadors Houghton and Fletcher looking furtive 
A journalist darts from behind a prop and 
They start as if a ghost had 





bureaus 


The Near Panic 


HE abortive melodrama of which we write began as 


ScENE—SOMEWHERE IN LONDON 


and worried. 
addresses them by name. 
appeared. Exeunt gibbering. 

Enter the allied premiers for the “most critical world confer- 
ence since Versailles,” trailed by George Harvey wielding his 
official lorgnette. Curtain. End of Act I. 

The effect of this upon an audience of Americans can best 
be imagined when we tell you they began to believe that 
Harvey might stop “observing” and actually take sides in the 
conference. Hysterical protests came from the back of the 
house; muttered oaths rose in a sinister chorus; there was some 
handclapping by elements who looked pleased but scared. 

As the intermission continued the suspense grew. Then 
the sound of wrangling from behind the scenes pushed the 
crowd toward panic. Whereupon there rose in his seat a 
gentleman resembling a feather duster who was recognized 
at once as belonging to the management. ‘There were shouts 
of “Hughes!” and “Beaver!” 

“Calm yourselves,” he commanded. “There is nothing to 
fear but the disruption of the Entente and the collapse of 
civilization. No such catastrophe as American participation 
in European affairs is contemplated. The foregathering of 
our ambassadors in London was simply for the purpose of 
replenishing their wardrobes that they may look on, when the 
grand crash comes, in faultless cutaways and spats.” 

The crisis passed. A sigh of relief passed over the house 
like a high wind. An attendant advanced before the curtain 


to announce that the second act would not be played before 
January 2; scene, Paris. 


Exit audience, receiving door checks. 
In the Farmer’s Behalf 

UDGE agrees in principle with the program outlined 

J by Bernard M. Baruch for the benefit of the farmer. 

Briefly, he advocates a Federal scheme for enabling the 
farmer to borrow money in the world’s credit market; the co- 
operative marketing of farm products; attention to the trans- 
portation problem; and assistance by the United States in 
rehabilitating Europe. 

The last should be first. 

Instead of trying longer to bamboozle the back-bonehead 
of our country, sir, with a tariff which discourages foreign 
trade and the foreign purchase of American produce; instead 
of holding aloof from any participation in European affairs 
which might check the present economic disintegration abroad, 
it is the duty of our Government to modify the tariff barrier 
and to intervene immediately in favor of a settlement of debts 
and reparations that will promote the peace and prosperity of 
our foreign customers. 

If the Farm Bloc can and will jolt it into such action, then 
JupGe will procure himself a pedigreed hayseed and wear it 
in a locket next his heart for the remainder of his days. 


Slogans and Slugs 
HE Ku Klux Klams complain that there exists in this 
country a secret Catholic organization whose members 
greet each other with “Hello, Mac!” the “Mac” standing 
for “Make America Catholic.” JupGe begs leave to doubt 
the fact, but that is beside the point. The Ku Klux, in conse- 
quence, has adopted as a high sign, “Hello, Kap!” the “Kap” 


standing for “Keep America Protestant.” 
So far it has been our observation that Catholics sought to 
make America Catholic by the simple expedient of bringing 
into this world as many children as they could and rearing 
them in the faith. It is a method that takes courage and in- 
finite patience, but it is hardly unconstitutional, except in the 
physical sense, and to judges like the late T. R., it is highly 
commendable. If the Ku MKlucksters advocated the same 
measures in retaliation there could be no serious quarrel with 
their program, however we might deprecate the further 
multiplication of Robots and Babbitts. 
A Tip to Detroit 
HANKS to Senator, formerly Mayor, Couzens, Detroit 
has a splendid municipally owned railway system. All 
she needs now is a new mayor, who is an engineer, to 
run it. “Detroit ought not to elect a professional politician 
as Mayor,” says Henry Ford, “as the mayoralty of this town is 
largely an engineering job.” 
Henry has put his index finger on the carbuncle of munic- 
ipal ownership. Votes elect mayors. Professional politicians 
know how to get votes; that’s their profession. Engineers, as 
a rule, do not, not even Detroit engineers. 
Like most other burgs in this burglorious land, Detroit is 
much more likely in the long run to specialize in the kind of 
mayor that presided over one of the Ohio cities inundated by 
the disastrous floods of 1913. Here was an emergency de- 
manding engineering ability of a high order. Evidently the 
gentleman in question recognized the fact because as the 
yellow flood waters swirled down Main street and lapped 
greedily at the second story of the city hall he proceeded to 
get drunk, and he stayed drunk until the flood had subsided 
and the committee of citizens in charge had done all that could 
be done to restore order and bury the dead. 
Of course, it isn’t every mayor that has the decency to 
render himself drunk and harmless when the job gets beyond 
him. Detroit is in a fortunate geographical position in this 
respect. We advise her to keep her communications with 
Canada open and maybe she can save her municipal street 


railway system. 








Gareth Hr 
and 


Bert Lytell 
Chick Hewes, 


May McAvoy, 


ughes 





Betty Compson, 
Walter Long 













and 
Bert Lytell. 


But all the 
little imps of 





just out of 
Sing Sing, has crime are 
a tough time called out to 
straight. He ka aete 
gets a lot of all snarled 

up. 


help from 


Molly. 












The climax is 
reached when 
Chick’s pal is 
killed and he is 
held responsible. 


Gareth Hughes 
and 


May McAvoy 







But Molly and 
Myrtle stand ¢ 
by, and every- — 
thing kicks in 
right at the 

fade-out. 









George Fitzmaurice, 
who, as director, put 
the kick in “Kick In.” 
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Ruth Hale’s Movie Page 


The Link Ts Still 


E NEVER gave a kind word 
more grudgingly than this we 
are about to record on behalf of 


“Broken Chains,” 
prize scenario, which Goldwyn has just 
released. Everything in the world is 
wrong with it, except the one thing which 
every motion picture must have to live: 
the fact that it does tell its story directly 
to the eve. We had prepared a somewhat 
formal and parental address to the motion 
picture producers to guide them in their 
New Year. We brimming with 
helpfulness. We were going to be not 
merely sage, but very firm—because we 
were possessed with the notion that we 
knew exactly what they needed. Then 
we committed the strategic error of going 
to see the prize scenario, and it blew our 
sermon right to Ghenna. It contained 
the very thing upon which we were 
going to stake the whole future of the 
pictures, and yet “Broken Chains” was 
ever got onto 


the newspaper contest 


were 


an abomination if one 
a screen, 

However, even if our panacea keeps 
such bad company, it is still our panacea. 
We remind ourselves of what “Broken 
Chains” might have without it. 
And, minus our gesture of magnificence, 
we are going right on to read our preach- 
ment from its fragments. 


been 


| acne the motion pictures have to 
recognize that they are an art, and 
not merely an industry. They are an 
art, whether they like it or not, though 
an abused and bedraggled one. And if 
they don’t learn more about their own 
capacities and resources as an art than 
they now act on—whatever they may 
know and keep secret—they will inevi- 
tably cease to be an industry. 

The time was when a great number of 
persons, all over the country, all over the 
world, in fact, went to motion pictures 
because they could by so doing escape 
boredom with themselves and each other 
ata not too handsome figure. Marriage, 
for example, staggering with the malaise 
of the long winter evenings, found in pic- 
tures an invaluable boon. Life as it is 
lived by a vast majority of people is 
probably as completely boring as could 
well be imagined. The hardier among 
us break out in rebellions either scan- 
dalous or expensive, and sometimes 
both. The rest of us have been going 
to the movies. Cheap and respectable 


and diverting, though the last but feebly, 
they have been truly entitled to that 
huge patronage which has made an in- 
dustry of them. 


TOW cheap and respectable they still 
4% are. But when they are no longer 
even vital or novel enough to convince 
their followers that they are less tiresome 
than staying at home, they are unfortu- 
nately placed. They must enter into a 
competition with other things merely cheap 
and respectable, many of which are even 
cheaper and more respectable. They 
have been working a thin, if flashy, vein, 
and it is panning out. They have al- 
ready been two or three times around 
their treadmill of pet stories and pet 
acting types. The number of new pic- 
tures this season which were not actually 
too dull to hold the most willing atten- 
tion can be counted—have been counted 
—on the fingers on one hand. In fact, 
among other intentions we had for this 
New Year number was a review of the 
season's best pictures. 

We couldn't remember enough to write 
a paragraph about. Presently we will 
return to our lists, such as they are, but 
meanwhile we do want to impress it on 
somebody or other that motion pictures 
are in a very bad way. 


HERE is still plenty of time for some- 

body to force the pictures to a new 
turning. Douglas Fairbanks may do it. 
He does know what he is doing and why, 
and he has made the one best picture in 
picture history—“Robin Hood.” Henry 
King may do it, though he is less fastid- 
ious as to story than Fairbanks.  Grif- 
fith is an acute producer, though with an 
unhappy penchant for violence. Lesser 
has one fine picture to his credit in “Oliver 
Twist.” Robert Flaherty made the 
second best picture we have ever seen 
and the first best of its kind—in “*Nanook 
of the North.” But Flaherty’s picture, 
except for a possible indirect influence, 
can not be counted among the assets of 
future pictures because he made it inci- 
dentally to his regular job as an explorer. 
Charlie Chaplin still has his peak to 
himself, of course. Nobody has come 
anywhere near to him in his combination 
of screen acting and picture devising. 
But Charlie is, if he will excuse us, a lone 
horse. And it is mass action we are 
considering. 
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Missing 


Nobody can imitate Charlie in his 
screen performances without being at- 
tended by prompt and painful failure. 
And Charlie could not invent these pic- 
tures of his for anybody except himself. 
We doubt if he would even want to, 
When he stops making pictures, one of 
their few great joys will stop with him. 
He cannot leave anything but his 
memory. 


UT we have come a considerable way 
from “Broken Chains.” Regretfully 
we must go back and acknowledge our 
standard set squarely in its trashy 
midst. This prize scenario is a sequence 
of pictures. There is not an incident in 
it which would not be perfectly intelligible 
to you if you did not know a word of the 
language in which its tawdry titles are 
written. The whole of its drama and its 
excitement are built up by what you 
have seen. 

We have time for just one example. 
The villain builds a trick bridge, and he 
is shown doing it. The bridge is over a 
deep ravine, and is the only entrance to 
his place. There is a marked board 
which, when stepped on, swings the bridge 
backwards and dumps its occupant into 
the depths. 

The first time the hero starts across, 
the villain’s police dog is disputing his 
passage, and in stepping around the dog, 
the hero also steps around the board. 
Thereafter a ridiculous amount of excite- 
ment was created by the simple process 
of watching that one board. The story 
itself was simply terrible. Its people were 
silly and unreal. But it had been told 
by devices which left' the imagination 
free to create its own story, its own 
emotions. In other words, it was told 
by visual symbols, and could not have 
been told any other way. Naturally we 
were not spared titles. But we were 
spared the necessity of reading them, 
to know where we were at. 


HIS, then, is the burden of our plea to 

the picture men. “Show your stories, 
and don’t do any that can’t be shown.” 
It is a poor reward to the man who in- 
vented pictures that would move, that 
the most we have been able to do with 
them has been to make illustrations of 
them. Life will flow back into the ailing 
pictures when, and only when, they are 
seen and not heard. 
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Please Pass 
the Laurel! 


O Hashimura Togo Wallace 

Irwin whose mad burlesque, 
merry verse and serious fic- 
tion have made the great 
American Eagle scream with 
delight and have caused this 
funny old world of ours to 
rock with merriment as it cir- 
cles daily on its solar plexus. 


bbs Alan Alexander Milne, 

author-playwright, the fantasy of whose 

products suggests that he writes with a quill 

plucked from the tale feathers of the gander 
ridden by old Mother Goose. 


British editor, 


a 















© Miss Beatrice Beckley 

whose portrayal of Desde- 
mona opposite the Othello of 
her husband, James kK. Hackett, 
as guests of honor at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon last April caused 
Shakespeare one of the happiest 
moments he has enjoved since 
he passed away. She is to be 
seen here in a new play this 


SCcuSOL., 



































Ben Hecht Gets a Piece 


“Gargoyles.” By Ben Hecht. Boni & 


Liveright. 


EN HECHT calls his new book, 
B “Gargovles—a devastating novel.” 

If he had left his critics free to 
supply their own adjective, “devastating” 
is not quite the one some of them might 
employ. “Gargoyles” suggests to us 
that Mr. Hecht has been suffering from a 
boyhood suppressed desire to scribble 
on the walls of the schoolhouse privy. 
Somewhat belatedly, the “new freedom” 
in literature and Boni & Liveright have 
given him the opportunity. “Gargoyles” 
opens with the hero emerging from 
Madam Minnie’s establishment. A_ pe- 
rusal of the following 346 pages discloses 
the fact that all the females in the story 
ought to be inmates of that establishment. 
As the novel—take it from the jacket 
blurb—is about “average human beings,” 
we are forced to the conclusion either 
that America is in a bad way, or that 
Ben Hecht is. The late W. S. Gilbert, in 
a mildly analogous case, prescribed calo- 
mel. We would add exercise to the pre- 
scription, and complete abstinence from 
the works of Dr. Freud. 

We are, in fact, getting rather fed up 
on Freud. Every character in “Gar- 
goyles” is introduced with a long explana- 
tion of his or her suppressed desires and 
inferiority complexes. All the women 
appear to desire the embraces of the male 
animal, and to be highly successful in 
securing them. The males appear to 
desire self-glorification. If you read the 
book seriously—and many people will— 
it is like gazing upon some edifice labeled 
American society, on which all the gar- 
goyles are phallic symbols or mean, sneak- 
faced monkeys. Such a picture of Amer- 
ica may be “devastating” to the very 
young. But to those who have retained 
a vestige of their Yankee common sense 
it is merely disgusting. Ben Hecht is a 
clever fellow, undoubtedly, though his 
style is crude and labored, and his cyni- 
cism amusingly vainglorious. But at 
present he is suffering from a bad attack 
of Freud. He’s a very sick man. And 
he won’t get well till he stops liking it. 

Burton Rascoe, who pours himself 
without stint into the capacious columns 
of the New York Sunday Tribune, says 
that Hecht is the bright particular star 
of the post-war novelists. We have a con- 
siderable respect for Mr. Rascoe’s opinions, 
and still more for his enthusiastic en- 
couragement of youth and experiment. 
But on the strength of “Gargoyles,” our 
reaction is an energetic, “Pish-tish!” 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


“Definitions.” By Henry S. Canby. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

ND speaking of critics, we recommend 
<4 to your attention “Definitions,” by 
Henry S. Canby, editor of the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post. 
Mr. Canby is one of those rare birds in 
modern American journalism, a man who 
doesn’t have to be funny in order to be 
interesting. And he is that still rarer 
bird, a critic who knows that American 
literature existed before 1914, as well as 
since, and that there is a possible connec- 
tion between the two. Mr. Canby 
doesn’t find it necessary to turn a couple 
of cart wheels and juggle three epigrams 
and a flock of capital I's in order to win 
attention. He wins attention by the old- 
fashioned, rather difficult method of 
having something to say. And he pos- 
sesses sufficient critical perspective to 
stand on the curb as the literary proces- 
sion comes along and inquire whither 
it is going, and why, before he leaps 
out to grab a banner or the 
drumstick. 

If he were merely another Weeping 
Willie Winter, sighing for the palmy days 
of Longfellow and Howells, we should 
have no more use for him than Ben Hecht 
probably has. But Mr. Canby has a 
lively taste in processions. He trots to 
the curb when the Amalgamated Order of 
Free Verse Poets passes by, with six bands, 
each playing a different tune; when the 
H. L. Mencken Chapter of 100 per cent. 
American Slanguage Slingers come clatter- 
ing up the street; when the Fearless Fol- 
lowers of Freud appear, the band playing 
the sex-tette from “Lucia”; when Joseph 
Hergesheimer rides past in a limousine of 
purple plush with Cytherea on his lap; 
when Mrs. Wharton goes haughtily by, 
a footman on the box, her nose in the 
air as if she were about to smell an un- 
pleasant odor—the common people, no 
doubt. All these processions are interest- 
ing. The air is vibrant with the music of 
their bands, the clang and clatter of their 
marching feet, their strident cheers. 
These be lively times in American litera- 
ture. But Mr. Canby, like little Peter- 
kin, wants to know what it’s all about. 
He considers it a critic’s duty to ask that 
embarrassing question. And not in- 
frequently he answers himself, and rather 
more successfully than old Caspar, 
too. 

We advise our reading friends to take a 
few days off from marching, and stand on 
the curb with Mr. Canby. 
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of Chalk 


“What I Saw in America.” By G. K. 
Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
HEN an English author visits 


\ America there are two things 
look forward to with dread—his manners 
while he is here, and the book he will 
write about us after he gets home. G. K. 
Chesterton, fortunately, remains his 
paradoxical self. We heard nobody com- 
plain of his manners while he was here, 
and his book about us, “What I Saw in 
America,” is wise, witty and delightful. 
It opens characteristically. “I have never 
managed to lose my old conviction,” he 
savs, “that travel narrows the mind.” 
Chesterton’s trick of arresting paradox, 
and his philosophy of authority are well 
known by now. 

“Individualism is the death of individ- 
uality,” he writes... . “Many Amer- 
icans become almost impersonal in their 
worship of personality. Where — their 
natural selves might differ, their ideal 
selves tend to be the same. Anybody 
can see what I mean in those strong, self- 
conscious photographs of American busi- 
ness men that can be seen in any American 
magazine. Each may conceive himself 
to be a solitary Napoleon brooding at St. 
Helena, but the result is a multitude of 
Napoleons brooding all over the place.” 

But don’t think from this that G. K. C. 
is either patronizing or unkindly. He 
is neither. More than any Englishman 
who has written about us of late he has 
enjoyed what is different between the 
nations, he has tried to understand it, 
and he has constantly made it a rule to 
criticise nothing here without matching 
it, fault for fault, with something amiss 
on his tight little Island. 

The wisest words in the volume, we 
think, are those pointing a parallel be- 
tween Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery 
and the proper attitude toward modern 
industrial capitalism. The plainest words 
are those regarding Henry Ford and the 
Jews. The Ku Klux Klan will least like 
those proclaiming the future of Democ- 
racy to lie with the Catholic church. But, 
the K. K. K. will never know what 
Chesterton means by the Catholic church. 


we 


E ARE at present engaged upon a 

congenial task. We are translating 
the recently discovered diary of the 
famous Monk of Siberia. Its publica- 
tion will undoubtedly prove one of the 
sensations of the season. Dr. Freud is 
preparing the introduction, in which he 
will set forth his new theory of the 
mother-superiority complex. 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
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First Prize 

URING the late war a brigadier 

general received orders stating 
that his brigade would jump off at 
zero hour and that such and such 
would be its objective. Accordingly 
at the given hour the brigade ad- 
vanced and was immediately cut off 
from the brigade post of command. 
For hours the general paced up and 
down waiting for word from his 
troops. But no messages came 
through and he could see nothing 
because of the dense smoke clouds 
the enemy was floating across the 
line. 

At last, the staff having exhausted 
itself with efforts to calm their chief, 
there suddenly appeared out of the 
cloud of smoke a carrier pigeon. It 
circled a few times and then alighted. 

The general cried: “Thank God! 
News of the brigade!” 

Lieutenant Smith, aide to the 
general, rushed over to the pigeon, 
unfastened the message and hastily 
brought it to the general who opened 
it with trembling fingers. This is 
what he read: “I’m tired of carrying 
this blinking bird around.” 











Second Prize 
SOGARTY was a hard worker, but he 
simply had no natural ability to play 
football. All during his high-school 
career, he had been a bench warmer, a 
substitute, and never had he played in an 
important game. 

When he went to college he was re- 
warded for his plugging with a substitute 
position on the varsity. But during the 
three years of his college football career 
his chance never seemed to come. 

At last the final game, the most im- 
portant of the season, came and for three 
quarters Fogarty watched his team, un- 
able to overcome their opponents three 
point lead, from the bench. But after a 
grinding line plunge the fullback lay 
stretched upon the ground, and the cap- 
tain, turning, shouted: “Fogarty, Fo- 
garty.” Ah, Fogarty knew what they 
wanted. His time had come. Running 
swiftly across the field he inquired: 
“Whadda ya want, Cap?” 

“Say, Fogarty, old man,” replied the 
captain, “take off yer pants and give em 
to the fullback. His are tore.” 

ad 

A LMA BRUNHILDA was being 
44 courted. When her “own” would 
depart nightly, she would always trip 
lightly and hurriedly up the stairs, but 
her mother would be standing in the bed- 
room doorway and would always dart 
suspicious glances at her. This went on 
until Alma felt that it was time to assert 
herself. 

“Mother,” she said, “are you afraid to 
leave me alone with Reggie?” 

This was too much for mother. 

After a month or so, however, she 
started over again. Reggie would leave, 


Alma Brunhilda would fly up the steps 


All others at regular rates. 


Invaluable Advice for Tenant 
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AND TAKE IT OUT ON THE FAMILY 
BELOW You 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


and there was ma casting dark looks in 
her direction. Again matters came to a 
climax. There was only one thing for her 
to do. 

So she had it bobbed. 

eee 
A SCHOOL-TEACHER asked her 
4 class in what part of the world the 
most ignorant people were to be found. 
A small boy volunteered quickly, “In 
London, England.” 

The teacher was amazed, and ques- 
tioned the lad as to where he had obtained 
such information. 

“Well,” he replied, “the geography 
says that’s where the population is most 
dense.” 

sas 
AST summer, a young woman, a mis- 
sionary school-teacher, was assigned 
to duty in that part of the Cumberland 
Mountains which touches three States, 
where feuds are common. 

On her way to her post she had to pass 
through a region where factions were 
active. She was challenged—so it 
seemed to her—at every tree stump, but 
finally when the chief of one of the clans 
met her and was convinced she was 
harmless, she was taken to his house and 
royally treated. The next morning when 
she started out to walk to the main road, 
the chief’s wife, a lonely little creature, 
accompanied her. 

“I should think this isolation and 
loneliness would be hard on you,” sym- 
pathized the young woman. 

“Yes, "tis, but jist as soon’s Jim gits 
one mo’ man we air gwine ter leave this 
here country.” 

“Kill one more man, do you mean?” 
exclaimed the horrified teacher. 

“Yes, an’ Jim’s bound ter git him, 
too,” was the wife’s prideful answer. 

“Has the man injured your husband 
so terribly?” 

“Sho’ has! 
band!” 


He done kilt my fust hus- 
Se 


MAN was fishing with a native, in 

4 the Delaware about forty miles 
above the Gap. The section is very rocky 
and the river edge on either side is a mass 
of cliffs. Suddenly he saw something 
which made him drop his line and almost 
overturn the boat. 

“What's the matter?” asked the native. 

“Look,” his companion cried, pointing 
to an impending rock 500 yards away, 
“a man just fell over that cliff. Let's 
row over and see if we can’t save him.” 

“Aw,” drawled the native, “it may be 
one of those gawsh-fangled movin’ pitcher 
outfits. “Sno use in rushin’.” 

“But how can we tell if it isn’t?” 
“Well, if the guy drowns, it ain’t!”’ 
sa 

N BOARD a train an Irishman had 
for some time been watching a 
woman who was trying to get her baby 
to sleep, but the little fellow persisted in 
staying awake and crying. Finally the 
Irishman remarked: “Madam you will 
please pardon me, but I believe that it is 
board that the baby wants instead of 
lodging.” 
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An injunction was served on Red Noonan to restrain him from operating a jitney bus line to the detriment of the 


street car service 








MOTOR DEPARTMENT—Conducted by H. W. Slauson, M.E. 


Subscribers desiring information about motor cara, trucks, ——— or touring routes, can obtain it by writing to 
the Motor Department, Jcvar, 627 W. 


id Street, New York 


that @ tw »-cent stamp should be inclosed for reply 


d ge is made for this service. 


Please remember 








HE New York and Chicago auto- 
mobile shows have become national 
institutions patronized by society 
leaders, business men and students, as 
well as the representatives of the average 
massof humanity of both sexes whoconsti- 
tute the large bulk of automobile owners. 

To contrast the show of to-day with 
that of twenty-five years ago is amusing 
as well as instructive. In those days few 
of the owned 
by the public and the automobile show 
proved necessity to enable manufac- 
turers to display what they hoped to have 
for sale during the forthcoming year. 
Also, probably 90 per cent. of the spec- 
tators found at this show their first 
opportunity to see one of these self- 
propelled vehicles about which they may 
have read so much. 

Therefore, in order to prove to such 
spectators that the vehicles there pre- 
sented were not merely buggy or carriage 
bodies—as so many of them appeared— 
with no means of self-propulsion installed, 
but that, on the contrary, they could 
actually move under their own power, a 
small track was built around the exhibi- 
tion space over which the steam, electric 
and gasoline automobiles were driven at 
frequent periods. All that was necessary 
to interest the spectator of those days was 
to prove that the machines would actually 
go under their own power, and thus a 
speed of three or four miles per hour with 
the ability to reverse and change direction 
by means of the steering wheel repre- 
sented all that was required to constitute 
a complete demonstration. One pro- 
gressive manufacturer, however, to indi- 
cate the power which his steam car de- 
veloped, built a steep board runway on 
the roof of Madison Square Garden and 
drove up this ascent with one passenger 
several times a day—to the delight of the 
camera man and newspaper reporters, 
many of the latter of whom eventually 
became some of our most gifted publicity 
agents and catalog writers of the present- 
day motor car. 


ia) ° ? 
horseless carriages were 


OU all remember those cars, or at 
least have seen pictures of them— 
back-to-back seats mounted on high 


Then and Now 


box-like bodies, seats placed along what 
is now the dash confronting the driver 
and his companion, and the buggies on 


high, slender wheels driven by two and 
three horse power air-cooled motors 


mounted directly on the rear axle. Fold- 
ing tops were unknown; windshields were 
never thought of because of the danger of 
splintered glass; and a speed of fifteen 
miles per hour constituted a racer which, 
provided it could maintain that speed for 
half an hour over a smooth pavement 
without breaking down was sure of vic- 
tory in any contest in which it entered. 
The leather dash and the whip-socket 
were retained for some years, and prob- 
ably some manufacturers regretted that the 
machine must be steered and controlled 
by means of levers instead of by reins 
and the voice. 

In those days cars were sold only to 
men who could afford the then necessary 
“mechanician” or who themselves were 
engineers, inventors or other types of 
scientific men who could master the 
mysteries of such complicated machinery 
as was represented by the single cylinder 
engines of those days. To-day owners of 
six, eight or twelve cylinder cars can 
drive them thousands of miles without 
knowing how to adjust spark plug points 
or change the mixture of the carburetor. 


ROBABLY the most important 
which this quarter of a cen- 
automobile development has 
brought about, however, is the ability to 
use the car twelve months in a year. 
One reason for this is the improvement 
and the reliability of the modern car— 
an improvement which has reduced ad- 
justments and breakdowns on the road 
to an insignificant fraction of 1 per cent. 
In the days when the owner was forced 
to obtain the too-familiar “‘worm’s-eye 
view” of the underside of his car almost 
hourly, road conditions presented an im- 
portant consideration as to whether he 
would take his car out that day or not. 


change 
tury of 


To-day, with starters, horn buttons, 
lights, stop signals, rear-view mirrors and 
other controls and devices within easy 
reach, thus enabling the driver to keep 
his seat under all conditions of traffic 
and operation, the average owner cares 
but little what is the actual condition of 
the road over which he is traveling. 

Then, too, the vast increase hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of hard-sur- 
faced roads throughout many sections of 
this country has made snowdrifts the 
only serious obstacles to year-round car 
operation—and even those are rapidly 
losing their importance due to the activ- 
ities of many municipal and county 
authorities in keeping the main highways 
plowed during even the most severe 
snow storms. 

But if one would realize the effect which 
improved road conditions have made upon 
design, he need but compare the cata- 
logs of yesterday and to-day and note 
how in the former “road clearance” of 
fourteen, sixteen and even twenty-four 
inches was an important factor in negoti- 
ating “the stones, stumps and deep ruts 
which constitute the main highways of 
our States and counties.” To-day, road 
clearance is but little thought of except 
in so far as it is reduced to a minimum 
in order to give the low-hung, speedy, 
attractive appearance so desirable in 
the eyes of many purchasers. 


UT to-day, more than anything, is the 

era of the closed car. Recent months 
have found reductions in sedans which 
bring the price of the completely closed 
car down to the figure which represented 
the cost of the open touring car less than a 
year ago. Manufacturers who five or 
six years ago were turning out less than 
5 per cent. of their cars with closed 
bodies are now concentrating 60 and even 
70 per cent. on this type of production. 
Large volume of production means lower 
manufacturing costs and in consequence 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Dangerous Heroes 
by Clifford Pangburn 


UCH has been written about the 
menace of the leisure class. But 
there is another leisured group be- 


side whom the celebrated lilies of the field 
are toiling slaves. It is composed of the 
present day heroes of fiction. 
Here is a menace which 
threatens the chief bulwark 
of our national wealth and 
progress, the American pas- 
sion for getting out and 
hustling — the spirit that 
makes us a nation of what 
pep lecturers call “go-get- 
ters” or “regular he-men.” 

The men and women who 
make our current literature 
have a vast deal to answer 
lor, Theirs will be the 
blame if a few years hence 
we see Albania controlling 
the wire nail industry of the 
world, or the Filbert Islands 
Wn complete mastery of the 
wools, nails and waste mar- 
ket. 

If this dark day comes it 
will all be because of the 
baleful influence of folks 
who fill in the gaps between 
advertisements in the mag- 
azines. Even the heroes of 
Horatio Alger had to do 
something. True a nine- 
teen-y ear-old illiterate 
usually became a finished 
scholar and gentleman, and 
the affianced of the boss’ 
daughter in a couple of 
years. But it was quite 
plainly shown that the per- 
formance cut into his eve- 
nings. Dickens, too, real- 
ized that a lot of folks didn't 
have it, and that going out 
and getting it had dif- 
ficulties. 





\ ODERN authors have, 
4 however, only two ] 
sorts of heroes. There is 
Haldane Van Patten, who, 
as the story opens, has just 
rung for Giles to bring the 
Russian cigarettes, and by 
the bye has Henri 
around with the small mo- 


come 


tor yet? 

Haldane never toils. He 
occasionally does something 
unpleasant but expensive 
such as lassooing elephants 
in Uganda. But no hint is 
given as to vexatious de- 
tails. The reader never 
learns the source of the sub- 
stance known in the late 
\. E. F. as “Jack,” which 
Haldane’s habits require in 
wholesale quantities. He | 
just roams on from one ex- 
pense to another until the happy conclu- 
sion when Haldane shows the gold-digger 
of his choice the little place he has had 
run up for her out at Glencove, and oh, 
yes, his wedding presents, a diamond neck- 
lace and a steam yacht. 

Feed young chaps up on this sort of 
thing, and they are bound to lose their 


* --, 
MANY (rag yy 
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olity, 


piercing eye of the Censor. 
islands where virtue flourished in abundance. 
back of our mind we pictured a land of waving palms and innocent 
Easter lilies; a land where the passion flower instinctively felt itself 
de trop and died a friendless death; a land where nothing more sensu- 
ous than a bachelor button grew in any profusion; a land, the 
saintly shore of which was lapped by aqua santa, 

Imagine then our shattered faith in things mundane when we But of course if fiction 
learn that the principal product of the Virgin Islands is bay rum, 
the alcoholic percentage of which is so much greater than the two and 
a half allotted by law that the natives are starving because they may 
no longer make the wicked stuff or are forced to become smugglers. 
We would not be surprised if some 
one were to tell us that there are no canaries in the Canary Islands 
or that there are no Bronx cocktails to be hunted in the 


ee 


We repeat: we are shocked. 


triumphant grip on the wire nail business. 
Yet the Van Patten-Giles-Glencove stuff 
is far less insidious than the Saturday 
Evening Post school of earnest young busi- 
ness man fiction. A youth who feeds on 
the former type may skid mighty con- 
sistently on the slippery rungs of the 
ladder to the top, but he may still make a 
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“What's in a Name?” 
by George Mitchell 


EING aserious, sedate and sober JvpGr, given little to friv- 
distrustful 
attitude of mind when we are brought suddenly face to face with 
scandal; when our faith in human kind is rudely jarred. 
speaking of the Virgin Islands. 

Their name alone has always inspired us with a feeling that 
here, if anywhere, was to be enjoyed a moment's freedom from the 
Here, we thought, was a group of 
Somewhere 


we are easily shocked. Imagine then our 


very good shoe clerk, and without them 
what would the chiropodists do? 

In this business fiction the hero is all 
the time “making good.” He is con- 
stantly saying to himself, “I've got to 
make good.” Or he is contantly saying 
to the Little Woman, “Little Woman, 
I've got to make good.” In either case 


929 
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the words are accompanied by a resolute 
setting of the jaw. ‘The jaw plays a lead- 
ing role in all such tales. 

The hero, whose name is usually Billy, 
accomplishes his purpose at one fell 
swoop by cleaning up a young fortune for 
an option on the lots the C. Q. & X. just 
has to have for its new roundhouse. 
They are positively the only 
circular lots around and 
when Billy heard of the 
roundhouse project he put 
two and two together and 
made a hundred thousand. 


VARIANT is to obtain 
s control of the stock of 
a corporation and sell out 
at “my own price, sir!” The 
source of the money with 
which Billy gathers up op- 
tions and stock is as vague 
as the source of Haldane 
Van Patten’s club dues. It 
is nothing for a $40 a week 
clerk to have an option that 
for $150,000 in the 


The 


sells 
open option market. 
thing has a nasty look. 
The only other angle is 
the honest toil motif. ‘These 
writer folks keep putting 
forth the idea that plain 
sticking to it without either 
pull or brillancy will enable 
the stickee to “make good.” 
Instead of sticking to the 
report of the 1890 census, 
and the file of ‘Farmer's 
Bulletins” which constitute 
the research and data de- 
partment of the Trumpet 
Advertising Agency, Billy 
looks deeper. He goes right 
out and collects first-hand 
information on the face 
powder business. He al- 
ways was fond of petting. 
The investigation leads to 
somewhat strained relations 
at home. But Mildred’s 
moping soon ends when she 


Bisa" 


learns the sequel. 

Billy’s experience enables 
We are him to com the famous 
slogan “Voila, mesdames, 
mademoiselles!” which put 
Fleur de Chou-chou Face 
Powder over big. Naturally 
the agency at once makes 
Billy a partner, the Chou- 
chou people give him a bar- 
rel of face powder. He has 
made good. 


in the 


writers knew anything 
about making money they 
would not be fiction writers. 
| That is except those who 
| just have to write because 
it is in them, because they 
have a message. 
Sas 
Some people can’t come 
simply because they didn’t go when the 
going was good. 


Bronx 


xd 
“What do elephants have that no other 
animals have?” asked the teacher of her 
first-graders. 
“Little elephants,” was the surprising 
response. 


























Ten Ways to Tell a Frosh 
b IS dumb look. 


His wild running around. 
The gentle way in which he sits down, 
His dumb look. 
His load of books under his arm. 
His dumb look. 
The amount of “college goods” he buys. 
His boasting about Oshkosh Normal 
High. 
His dumb look. 
His dumb look. 
— Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
sae 
yo can talk about a quarter in an old 
discarded vest, 
Or the ten spot on the sidewalk, and your 
gold bricks and the rest, 
But they're really not a marker to the 
thing that makes me glad 
For I found a quart of likker that I didn't 
know I had. 
—Lafayette Lyre. 


sae 


Stude—Is your Professor satisfied with 
you? 

Frosh—He certainly must be. To-day 
he said, “If all my pupils were like you, I 
That shows 
Kansas Sour 


would resign to-morrow!’ 
he thinks 1 know enough. 
Oul. 





She (to escort at football game)— 
Can you tell me what that big horn is 
in the band? 

He—The helicon. 

“Why, Jim!"—Chicago Phoenix. 


88 


H AVE read Bernard Shaw 
And Edgar Lee Masters, 
And I have conned the 
Mohammed 
Through and through: 
I know Wilhelm Meister 
As my own father, 
The cosmos of the diacomos 
Is Jean Fabre to me, 
The flowing fantasies 
Of Ming are mine, 
And I like 
Henry James 
And Arnold Bennett 
And Walter Pater; 
The flowing fantasies 
And Nietzche, 
Man and superman, 
And Iam 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Rhodes, perhaps, 
And more 
But oh, 
I cannot, 
Cannot, 
Cannot, 
Understand that darned girl! 
Missouri Showme. 


Alkoran of 


Pad 
“Where are the student quarters?” 
“Right here; I just cleaned up a crap 
game.”"— Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 





To the College Wits 


Judge’s Annual College Wits 
number will be published early in 
May next. It is time to begin to 
think of contributions to this 
number, all of which must be 
original. Jokes, poems, little 
essays, all with the wit and humor 
that characterize the College 
Comics themselves, are desired by 
His Honor. Of course the issue 
should have amusing illustrations 
of the kind that have made previ- 
ous College Wits Numbers of 
Judge highly enjoyable. There 
will be room for one or two good 
humorous stories, and the cover, 
in colors, should be a wonder. All 
contributions for this number will 
be paid for, and March Ist is the 
limit of time for their receipt. 
Address, College Wits Editor, 
Judge, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York. 











Diner—Hey, waiter, this 
hasn't any tips. 

Waiter—Oh, those are for the waiter.- 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


Aas 


asparagus 


No, silly, alimony isn’t a chemical 
compound—it’s a physical reaction. 
Pitt. Panther. 

rad 
\ peach came walking down the street; 
She was more than passing fair; 
A smile, a nod, a half-closed eye, 
And the peach became a pair. 


—Johns Hopleins Black and Blue Jay. 





Gwendolyn—You know, darling, see- 
ing is believing. 

Darling—Well, how men must be- 
lieve the women of to-day!—Toronto 
Goblin. 


23 


T WAS the witching hour when all was 

hushed and dark. Suddenly the mid- 

night stillness was broken by a crash from 
upstairs. 

“G-g-g-good Lord, what was that, dud- 
dud-darling?” exclaimed the timid young 
Adonis. 

“Merely father dropping a hint,” she 
replied, snuggling closer.— Vale Record. 











looks 


idiotically happy 
lately. Some one leave him something? 


She — Jo 


He—Yeah. Somebody left two 
quarts in his car—Dartmouth Jack o’ 
Lantern. 
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‘VE been in college, now, twelve years, 
But I'm hoping for the best. 
I've seen three classes graduate, 
I really need a good long rest. 


I'm growing old, and still in school; 
My chance is growing lesser, 
But I don’t mind, 'm getting paid— 
For I’m a good professor. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
ae 
Bill—How does it happen that old 
grouchy skinflint is always smiling lately? 
Bull—He read a paper on the conserva- 
tion of energy and found that it takes 
sixty-five muscles to frown and only 
fifteen to smile.—Oregon Ag. Orange Owl. 
ss 
What is the difference between 
and “I have hired a 


Prof 
“T will hire a taxi” 
taxi?” 

A. M. 


a half. 


iffer—About seven dollars and 
Denison Fla mingo. 
td 
Son (to father who is showing him the 
faculty portraits in Alumni Memorial 
Hall)—Papa, why don’t they print them 
in the funny paper?—Michigan Gargoyle. 
sas 
24—Where did Mr. Chattie get that 
line of his? 
‘25—He used to take oratory in a 
barbers’ college.— Texas Scalper. 
cee 
Familiar One—Which 
going? 
Fastidious One—The other way.—Wis- 
consin Octopus. 


way are you 











Digest of the World’s Humor 


| ERTIE and the girl of his heart, while 

taking a country walk, had just en- 
countered a ferocious looking bull and 
had retreated behind a high gate. “But 
I thought, dear,”” ventured the maiden, 
“that you always said you'd face death 
gladly for me.” 

“So I would,” the swain assured her, 
“but that bull is not dead.”"—The Royal 
Magazine. sae 

“Can you mention even one good re- 
sult produced by jazz?” we sternly de- 
manded. 

“Certainly!” replied Uncle Fogy; “Jazz 
renders professional musicians so furious 
that temporarily at least they forget to 
strut and pose and tell how good they are. 
—Kansas City Star. 

Rad 

“Why did you compel that card sharp 
to sit in our friendly little game?” asked 
Cactus Joe. 

“Fur the common welfare,” replied 
Three-finger Sam. “He knows we all 
have him placed as a card sharp, and 
that we are rough when riled. If he has 
ordinary judgment he'll lose in self- 
defense.” —Weashington Star. 

sae 

“T didn’t really mean that you are a 
beast,” said the prima donna, when the 
row was over. “You must make allow- 
ances for my artistic temperament.” 

“I do,” said her manager bitterly, 
“but if there were any justice in this 
world I'd make deductions for it.” 


Birmingham Age-Herald. 





“We shall have peace now that our 
boy has returned to school!” 

“Yes. All that is wanted to com- 
plete my happiness is for you to enter 
a convent.” — Le Journal Amusant 
(Paris). 


} E WAS in his first week at college, 

and when he went to the stationer’s 
to buy a fountain pen he felt desirous 
that the young woman who waited on 
him should know that in spite of his 
youth he was no high school boy. When 
she handed him a sheet of paper he wrote 
on it, with many flourishes, in a large, 
bold hand, “Alma Mater, Alma Mater,” 
eight or nine times. 

The clerk watched him with a simper, 
and at last she spoke. “Why don’t you 
let her try it herself,” she suggested, “‘and 


then if it doesn’t suit, of course, we'll 
change it.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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“Halt or I fire!” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Rated 


“Now put up a bold front on the golf 
links.” 
“I—er 
“There's a lot of people out who don’t 
know anything about the game.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 
sas 


Flinty—It’s a shame, Bill, to think that 
anyone would swindle a poor, ’ard-work- 
ing man in that way. 

Stubble—Why, what’s wrong wi’ yer 
now? 

“Wrong? Why, ’ere I worked 
Belgian canary, and I'm blowed if the 
feller I sold it to didn’t give me a bad 
‘alf-crown fer it!’—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 

SS 


“You see that stout old chap in the | 


corner?” asked Jones. 

“Yes. What about 
Smith. 

“He's a wonderful acrobat.” 

“Goon! He looks like a stock broker.” 

“So he is.” 

“But I thought you said he was an 
acrobat?” 

“He’s both. I asked him vesterday 
whether he was busy and he said: ‘My 
boy, I just hang on from day to day, 
keeping my nose above water by the skin 
of my teeth.” "—Los Angeles Times. 


him?” replied 
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‘ard | 
fer ’alf a day painting up a sparrer inter a & 





TINE-YEAR-OLD MARIAN is her 
Aunt Marian’s pet. And whenever 
auntie, who is a successful young business 
woman, buys herself any luxury she buys 
one for Marian, too. For instance, when 
she bought an umbrella for herself she 
bought Marian a parasol. She bought a 
bicycle to journey to work and Marian 
a tricycle. She bought a big rocking 
chair for herself and Marian a little one. 
And the other evening she came home 
with a new beau, who was one of those 
nice, little fellows whom nature has made 
of the diminutive order. For a minute 
Marian eyed him and then she asked, 
“All right, auntie, I like him. But 
where’s yours?” —Indianapolis News. 


Badd 


District Visitor (calling on Mrs. Harris, 
a new arrival in the village)—You seem 
to have a great many children, Mrs. 
Harris. 

Mrs. Harris—Yes, mum; and what's 
more, all their names begins with haitch. 
There’s "Ubert, my oldest. Then comes 
‘Ilda, ’Arriet and "Orace. Then there’s 
*Arold and ’Arry and *Ector and "Onoria. 
They're all haitches; all except the baby 
and we christened ‘er Holive.— London 
T ithits. 

xd 


“Man,” said the woman sternly, “will 
wake up one morning and find that the 
world is being ruled by women.” 

“Um,” sneered her husband. 
like a woman, that.” 

“What's just like a woman?” she de- 
manded. 

“Why,” he answered, deliberately, “to 
take advantage of a man when he sleeps.” 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Rd 


“This is the Red Tape Bureau. 
have 200 employees.” 

“T did not suppose you had work for so 
many.” 

“Oh, we have an excellent system by 
means of which two men can do the work 
of one.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Kral 


“Just 


We 


“T see that bobbed hair is no longer 
fashionable.” 

“It isn’t, eh? It’s got to stay fashion- 
able until a million or more of us get a 
chance to 
Free Press. 


grow hair again.”—Detroit 


Kay 


“Little Max has swallowed a silver 
mark. I have sent Anna to the doctor 
with him.” 

“Is the person honest?”—Simplicis- 
simus (Munich). 
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AT THE COURT 

“How old are 

you, Miss?” 
“I have 
four and 
summers.” 

“And how many 

. yr... years were you blind?”— 

Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 


FSS 


seen 
twenty 





NE day when we were entertaining 

the minister and his family at a 
farewell dinner party Dorothy was 
privileged to sit at the table, and had 
conducted herself well in the presence of 
the invited guests. 

At last, growing weary of the formality, 
she asked to be excused before dessert 
was served, She tiptoed to the kitchen 
and would not have been missed had she 
not called in an excited tone, ““Mamma, 
oh, mamma, come here.” 

Replying softly, I said, “Yes, Dorothy, 
mamma will come presently.” 

“But mamma,” shrieked Dorothy. 
“I say come now, the cat is licking the 
cream all off the dessert.”—Capper’s 
Wee kely. 

ee 


HE flashy townsman was swaggering 

round the farmyard imparting gratui- 
tous advice to the old farmer. Having 
criticized the poultry, the hayricks, and 
the rest of the old fellow’s possessions, the 
townsman visited the stables. “Say, do 
you know how to make a slow horse fast?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said the farmer. 
him.” —The Pathfinder. 


Rated 


As USUAL, Mrs. Sububbs enlivened 
£% the dinner table conversation with 
an account of the new servant. “I don’t 
know much about her yet,” she said, 
“but she is good-natured and harmless, at 
any rate.” 
“How did vou find that out?” 
“By her singing. 
at her work.” 
“That’s no sign,” 
“A mosquito 
Democrat and Chronicle. 
sas 
FAMILY that had always lived in 
4 Princeton, Ind., moved to the 
country, taking the little son Maurice, 
aged five, out among the country sights 
and sounds with which he was unfamiliar. 
A nearby farm owned a donkey. One 
day Maurice rushed to his mother to 
ask the meaning of the noise he heard. 
She told him it was a donkey braying. 
“Mamma, why does he pray so loud?” 
he asked.—Indianapolis News. 
sae 


“Don’t feed 


She is always singing 


said Mr. Sububbs. 
that.”’—Rochester 


does 


“My papa is a mounted policeman,” 
said little Freddie to his mother’s caller. 

“Is that better than being a walking 
policeman?” she asked. 

“Course it is,” replied Freddie. “If 
there’s any trouble he can get away 
quicker.” —Boston Transcript. 


FORDNEY 


address in 


] EPRESENTATIVE 

» said in a_ temperance 

Saginaw: 
*Anti-prohibitionists are at their wits’ 

end when they argue against prohibi 

tion. What silly and illogical things 

they say! 


“The late earl of Craven, who mar- 


ried our Miss Bradley Martin, once 
argued with Pussvfoot Johnson that 


great multitudes of saloons, cafés and 
other drinking facilities didn’t 
drunkenness. This was the poor earl’s 
knockdown argument 

“I’ve got a castle in the country,” he 
said to Pussyfoot, ‘and this castle has 
got 200 bedrooms. Well, do you think 
I do any more sleeping there than else- 
where?”’- Los Ange le : Time 2. 

at 
WE found a new word in a little 
magazine a few days ago that ap- 

pealed to us. The word is “Yesbut- 
ters’”’—you know, the people who agree 
to a proposition; are in favor of it 
“Oh, ves, but Don’t you know them 
and isn’t their name legion? Speak of 
wet blankets, dashes of cold water! 
What has a more cooling effect when you 
are thoroughly in sympathy with a pro- 
ject than a “Yesbutter’? And you 
meet them hourly and probably have 
one in the bosom of your family, and 
the chances are that you may even 
belong to the big fraternity yourself. 


— Missouri Ledge r. 


increase 


CASE in which Smith, the eminent 
re lawyer, was employed, came up 
for a hearing late in the afternoon, and 
Smith asked the judge to allow it to 
until the following day. “I 
have been speaking all day in another 
court.” he said, “and I'm rather ex- 
hausted.”’ His request was granted. 

The clerk called the next case, and a 
arose, who, for 
reason, did not want his case to be 
tried at that time. He also asked that 
his case be postponed. 

“Why?” asked the judge. 

“May it please your honor,” stated 
the young lawyer, “I, too, am in a state 
of exhaustion, for I have been listening 
all day to Mr. Smith.” —Prairie Farmer. 

sae 


go over 


young some 


attorney 


“T always fecl sorry for the parents 
of an infant remarked Mr. 
Grumpson. 

“Why so? 

“Unkind neighbors jump at the op- 
portunity to wonder where he got his 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


sft 


Dt oad 


pre lig i 


brains.’’- 


“I’ve made up my mind to buy a 
new car.” 

“That so? 
to buy be 

“I’m keeping that a secret. If I were 
to tell you the tvpe of car I've decided 
to purchase you'd start right in to tell 
lemon it is.”—Detroit Free 


What make are you going 


me what a 
Press. 




















CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


“Ah, your son has fine manners! 
“That’s nothing, Miss. 
Muskete (Vienna). 


He does t 


He has opened the gate for us.” 
hat for the cow every morning.”—Die 











As We Were Saying 


r SHE course of Ku Klux in relation 
to Mayor Hylan is clear. The 
leaders should prepare a letter in 

defense of the Klan and give it to the 

Mayor to sign. He signed the letter 

Hettrick wrote for him with no under- 

standing of what was in it, so New York 

history might repeat itself. 
Dad 


The training of a crown prince in 
Europ. should include a 
thorough course in graceful abdicating. 


these davs 


x] 


oF Pe 


a.VER noiice that when Wall 

4 gleefully proclaims that it has brought 
Henry Ford to his knees, that it has him 
hegging for permission to 
live, Henry spoils a good story by an- 
nouncing another cut in the price of 
Ford cars? As a thorn in Wall street's 
side, Henry makes Tom Lawson look like 
a mere nettle. 


street 


merey and 


Rad 


German scientists are experimenting 
with artificial earthquakes and are san- 
guine of success. Science will never be 
wholly content until it demonstrates 
that it can bring the world to an end, 
‘ icially. 
artificiall 200 

Everlastingly repeating “beer and 
light wines”’ becomes wearisome in time. 





Why not christen a third party “the 
Damps” and let it go at that? 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS| 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








hubert's Serenade All 


Here are the 
songs that never 
grow old the 


favorites you remember-as long as you live, ballads 
that touch every heart. Just the music that should be 
in EVERY HOME Eight full size double faced records 
guaranteed equal 

$2.98. Can be 








Lallaby | Erminie 
Nearer My God To Thee 





16 wonderfn! old time songs—quality 
to highest priced records—all for only 
played on any phonograph 
S nd N M Try these records in your own 

e 0 oney home for 10 days. If not delighted 
the trial costa nothing. Don't send a penny now. Pay 
postman only $2.98 plus postage on arrival. Money back 
at once absolutely guaranteed if you are not more than 
pleased. Write postal or letter NOW 
Ratiens! Music Levers, tec. Dept. 412, 354 Fourth Avenue, Hew York 


by Arthur H. Folwell 


Nature Studies 


by W. E. Hill 





Nothing seems more unnatural than one of the Follies girls posing 


| for an underwear advertisement. 


| 
| SOMEBODY should have taken M. 
| \7 Clemenceau aside and told him about 
the nice Association of Nations which 
President Harding has had in cold storage 
ever since his inauguration. We weren't 
going in the League, you recall, but the 
Association—Ah, that was to be different. 
sae 

"THE new Third Party may not amount 

to much, but discussion of it should at 
least stimulate thought. Thinking of a 
new party, your average voter may be 
able to decide why he is a member of an 
old one; to hit upon a better reason for 
being a Republican or a Democrat than 
the fact “that his father was.” This 
of itself will be a big stride toward el- 
ementary intelligence. 

A Pld 

France seems to be a little fearful lest 
a Blucher and a Wellington get together 
again. 
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She seems so vastly overdressed. 


SCARED by the last election, Repub- 
J lican are grudgingly 
advocating what thev call “a sane for- 
ward movement.” Those mem- 
ories go back eighteen vears will recollect 
what happened to one Alton B. Parker 
the first time “safe and sane’’ was used 
as a political slogan. 


conservatives 


whose 


Rieti 


We trust Pola Negri will not be dis- 
turbed because a jealous Hollywood calls 


her “the barnstormer.”” Unknowingly, 
the movie colony compliments _ her. 


Barnstormers usually could act. 
Rad 

Paris has decreed that the place for a 
woman to wear her handkerchief is on 
her hat. The man who seeks to pull 
himself over a fence by his bootstraps has 
now a pal. He finds her in the woman 
who tries to wipe her nose with the hand- 
kerchief on her millinery. 








we 
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F PRESIDENT HARDING makes 
that “solemn public appeal” for 
national observance of the Volstead law, 
we trust he will send specially engrossed 
copies to the delegates who attended 
the Republican State Convention in 
New York. The platform was dry, but 
beneath the platform the hotel rooms were 
wet. 
Bd 
Everything is being standardized these 
days—rivets, automobile parts, movies, 
women’s suits—and now the Ku Klux 
goes a step further and provides with its 
mask the standardized face. 
ree 
Possibly “the next war” will not be 
fought because American bootleggers, 
possessing all the money, will refuse to 
finance it. 
Balad 
Sometimes we think that the prohibi- 
tionists must have gained control of the 
coal business, there being but about one 
half of one per cent. heat in the slate fuel 
we are sold nowadays. 
ASS 
Some day, we venture to hint, the most 
insignificant public office in the United 
States may carry with it the title of Vice 


Bloc Head 


FAD 
Republican newspapers are asking: 
“What can we do to be saved?” From 


the standpoint of the insurgent West, 

the answer seems to be: “Sell all that 

you have and give to the poor—farmer.” 
FBS 


“The worker still touches his hat to the man who 
touches his pocket.—The Bishop of St. Albans. 

The epigram is from the Bishop’s 
slashing attack upon social conditions in 
England. Things are better over here. 
Here the worker no longer touches his 
hat—and the man who touches his 
pocket is “alarmed” at such spread of 
socialism. 


HAS 
William J. Burns, detective extra- 
ordinary, is lecturing these days by 


radio. William should lecture in winter 
only as he will be liable to super-heat the 
airin summer, 

In private conversation, and not talking 
for publication, it is unlikely that Presi- 
dents of the United States are as sluggish 
of comprehension as Washington corre- 
spondents sometimes make them appear. 

Fiala 

“If any group now has the idea that a few men can 
control this country, they may as well forget it. It can't 
be done.”"—Senator Shipstead of Minnesota. 

But Mr. Daugherty will bear witness 
that if the men be “blear eyed” and are 
meeting in a hotel room of a hot night, 
they may sometimes “put over” a presi- 
dential nominee. 

Pat 

CCORDING TO a solemn dispatch 
44 from Washington, President Hard- 
ing “fears” that prohibition is debauch- 
ing the country. “Fears” may have been 
the official White House word, or it may 
merely have been the verb selected by 
the correspondent to express the White 
House state of mind. At all events it 
recalls the time honored dialogue: 

“Oh, Mr. Riley, I—I fear I'm sitting on your _ 


“You fear you're sitting on my hat, Mrs. Flynn? 
know very WELL you're sitting on my hat.” . 


Two million Russians will die of cold this winter 
unless clothing is sent from America.— The Russian relief. 

It’s a shame to fool a Russian like that. 
Suppose the clothing sent should be of 
the quality which ordinary Americans 
have been forced to buy and wear for the 
last five years! At least let us stipulate 
that only suits “with an extra pair of 
pants,” be shipped. Then the Russian 
recipient can wear both pair at once and 
America’s reputation for being a friend 
in need will not be totally shattered. 

tad 
Lovely Trimming 
by Gardner Rea 


N ILLICENT,” I said, “I'm going to 
4 swear off of only one thing this year. 
The greatest pleasure I have in the world: 
buying you hats.” 

Millicent yawned. 

“Don’t be absurd,” she replied. “You 
ought to know by now you can’t kid me!” 

“My dear,” I went on firmly, “I’m not 
trying to kid you. From now till the 
first of next January, I don’t buy you a 
single new hat. As far as I’m concerned, 
you'll have to struggle along with the 
fifty you've got.” 

“If you allude,” snorted Millicent, “to 
that pile of junk the cat chases mice 
through in my closet, I'd be ashamed to 
have the rubbish collector see it. As 
for hanging any of them on the wife of a 
young man who has already made his 
mark in the world of letters—” 

I smiled bitterly. 

“That last, Millicent, it would be 
foolish for me to deny; I hare made my 
mark in the world of letters. The letters 
are three, I mark them down frequently, 
and they always read ‘1. O. UL Not, 
of course, that I mind being bankrupt—’ 

Millicent sniffed. 

“or that I object to adorning your 
beauty in the lavishness to which it has 
always been unaccustomed. It is simply 
that I wish the glory of your hair to be 
no longer withheld from the admiring 
gaze of man and the envy of woman. I 
am even willing to buy you a ten-cent 
curling iron. But as for a permanent 
wave—" 

“The only permanent wave which will 
ever enter my life,’ replied Millicent, “is 
the one with which I wig-wagged good-by 
to the world’s gold deposits when I 
married you. If I had ever thought for 
a moment—” 

“My dear,” I interrupted gently, “after 
all, of what avail are these painful post- 
marital confessions? Not that [ am un- 
appreciative of your belated frankness, 
of course, but when I married you I knew 
you had never thought for a moment. I 
loved you none the less. I sought only a 
foil—not competition. You are forgiven.” 

Millicent did not tear my eyes from 
their sockets. She missed, and landed 
on my collar. I hate hysterics. 

*“My dear,” I protested, “if you were 
better bred—” 

Suddenly Millicent let go her hold and 
tumbled back on the couch with a giggle. 

“Bred!” she gurgled. “Bread!” 

“Millicent,” I demanded suspiciously, 
“what are you up to?” 

“Up to?” replied Millicent admiringly, 
“darling, I'm at last up to your own 
glorious height of self-sacrifice. Thanks 
to the transmitted heroism of my Puritan 
forebears, I, too, shall give up the dearest 
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MATS 245 


fie HIPPODROME:::::: 


1000 SEATS DAILY MATS 25¢ NIGHTS SOF 





HEATRE at 8:10 
SAT. 








A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 





[ff secome Popular—Play all the Hits 
Surprise your friends 
== 
No musical 
knowledge necessary . 
your name and we 


Rush 
will tell you HOW youcanget | 
thie Tenor Banjo or any other in- 
strument and learn to play at once. 











WRITE for illustrated guide book 
ATENTS. and “*RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


| VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





SUBTROPICAL FLOWERS AND FRUITS 


| Send for free booklet, ‘‘Nature’s Garden Spot.” It tells 
of a wonderful business, conducted in a wonderful way, 
na wonderful climate. You should be interested 


SOUTHLAND NURSERIES, Inc., Miami, Fla. 














Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Entirely new proposition. 
rite for Fis) samples. 
Madison Shiri Co., 603 Broadway, N.Y.C. 






















things in my life. I shall give up French 
bread, beans and pie.” 

I was appalled. 

“You little hypocrite!” I gasped, “you 
know you don’t like French bread, beans 
and pie.” 

“Though,” murmured Millicent, “you're 
simply mad about buying me hats.” 

“And you also know.” I went on 
desperately, “that my whole existence is 
wrapped up in French bread, beans and 
pie.” 

Millicent smiled seraphically. 

“And what’s more, you know darned 
well that when there’s something either 
of us doesn’t eat, we never have it around 
the house! Good Lord—” 

Limply I sat down and faced it out. 
Millicent still smiled. I retired grace- 
fully. 

“Ha, ha!’ I said, “‘we’ve got pretty far 
off the track, haven’t we? As I was say- 
ing: I’ve sworn off buying you hats. 
From now on, you're to buy ’em yourself. 
Your allowance starts to-morrow.” 

Millicent kissed me sweetly on the 
brow. 

“You dear,” she whispered, “I knew 
you were only kidding!” 
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Send for this New £5 of 
| Good Investments | 
| } 
WIDE VARIETY OF IN- |] | 
VESTMENT ISSUES of | 
American business organizations, 
| commanding respect for conspicu- 
|| ously useful service and consistent 
le arning power, are described in our 
new folder — “1923 Investments.” 
From this list of modern investment 
recommendations you will find the | 
particular securities best suited to 
your requirements. 
Investing by mail is growing decidedly 
popular as its simplicity is better 
understood, and the services of 
responsible investment houses | 
made available to the public. | 
Please ask for Folder BO 116 | 


H. M. Byllesby andCo | 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 1 | 
NEW YORK BOSTON | 


| 
| 





111 Broadway 14 State Sr 


— SSS = =. | 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet L-18, which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 














IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a 
ten minute weekly summary of the business and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
currents of to-day and indicates their trend 
Sent to business men for three months, without 
charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 











Under This Heading 


“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on the next page you will find a de- 
scriptive list of booklets and circulars 
of information which will be of great 
value in arranging your investments 
to preduce maximum yield with safe- 
ty. A number of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller investor 
and the “beginner in investing.” 
The opportunities for investors 
which are indicated in these publica 
tions are at least worth considering. 
The firms which have issued the 
booklets and circulars are in good 
repute and are qualified by ample 
experience to give the investing pub- 
lic sound suggestions and advice. 











Investment Bureau 


Conducted by Theodore Williams 


answers to inqui 
this service ill 


Suhecribere to Jonas are entitled t 
telegraph Vo charge ia made for 


stamp should always be incloaed iddresa all inquiries to 
j Anonymous c 


giving full name and exact street address 


ries on financial questions, and in emergencies to anewer by 
communications are treated 
the Finane 


1 confidentially 4 two-cent postage 
tor, Juvag, 627 Weat §3d St., New York, 
lin no case be anawered. 
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Unwise War on Capital 


EVY of a sper ial tax on capital for 
the purpose of liquidating the 
nation’s war debt was one of the 


leading planks of the Labor Party's plat- 
form in the recent election in Great 
Britain. This party was able to return 
such an ime reased number of members 
of parliament that it became “His 
Majesty's Opposition” in the House of 
Commons. In that fact Bonar Law, 
Lloyd George, and other political mag- 
nates see a real danger to the realm, for 
there is a possibility that the Labor Party 
may some day win control of the govern- 
ment and attempt to enact into law its 
most disturbing tenet. 

But is there any serious danger of that? 
The British people have at least as much 
common sense as the Swiss, who lately, 
in a referendum vote, defeated by about 
7 to 1 the Socialist proposal fora levy on 
capital. Already the evil effects of such 
a move had been foreshadowed in the re- 
moval of $1,000,000,000 of liquid capital 
from the Alpine republic and almost an 
entire stagnation of business. It was 
quickly realized that if the 
scheme were adopted Switzerland would 
suffer incalculable material injury. The 
mass of the voters, therefore, 


sé wialistic 


great 
stamped upon 


the idea. 
Doubtless 
there would 
be a_ similar 
result if this 
issue were 


placed square- 
ly before the 
British public. 


| USSIA 

has offer- 
ed an appall- 
ing exampleof 
what happens 
when a gov- 
ernment con- 
fiscates cap- 
ital. That 
country is 
weltering in 
poverty, fam- 
and os- 


ine, 
tracism. The 
levy desired 


by the Com- 
munists of 
England and 
the Socialists 
of Switzerland 
would not be, 
at the outset, 
so complete as 
the Russian 





emergency a levy on capital could be 
made once and for all, and then end, it 
might be justifiable and the country might 
in time outgrow the damage. But radical 
leadership might repeat the proceeding 
whenever it willed and eventually carry 
it to the extreme. Then the plight of 
Britain and of Switzerland might become 
as deplorable as that of Russia. 

It is strange that, apart from the pro- 
fessional agitators, certain American 
public men are obsessed with the yvearn- 
ing to do something harmful to capital. 
The Federal and State taxation laws 
have been designed largely with that 
object in view, and we are threatened 
with fresh efforts in the next Congress to 
load the Government with new liabilities 
and the taxpayers with heavier burdens. 
There may not be attempts at a formal 
levy on capital, but should certain 
measures prevail they will to a certain 
degree have that effect indirectly. Capi- 
tal and business are sensitive to every 
wind that blows and there can only be 
detriment to the nation if radical plans 
of that sort shall succeed. They would 
check the progress of prosperity as surely 
as an unseasonable frost blights a growing 
crop. <A levy on capital, whatever guise 
it assumes, is 
a blow at the 
resources and 
power of pro- 
duction. 


with so 

many 
lawmakers 
who are ignor- 
ant of eco- 
nomics and 
finance, or so 
steeped in 
politics as to 
aim only at 
capturing 
votes, it be- 
hooves the 
intelligent 
citizens of the 
United States 
to keep strict 
watch over 
Congress and 
the legisla- 
tures, and to 
bring down 
the heavy 
condemnation 
of public sen- 
timent on 
those who, 
mistakenly or 
wickedly, are 


. Wright. 
confiscation, SAM STEPHENSON seeking to in- 
but, once President of the First National Bank, volve the 
started, where Great Falls, Mont., who was recently nationinneed- 
would it stop? elected President of the Montana State less difficul- 
If in a dire Bankers’ Association. ties. This 
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While the boss was away, Willie, the 
office boy, got into the habit of sere- 
nading his sweetie over the telephone. 


Rated 


still is in too unreadjusted a 
condition for ventures on rash and _ ill- 
considered experiments in legislation. For 
the next few vears, at least, a conserva- 
tive policy would have a wonderfully 
healing influence in the business world, 
and greatly help to restore lasting good 
times. 


country 


Answers to Inquiries 
B., Cornwatt, N. Y.: Braz 


are fairly good, but not first class United Drug 8s are 
an excellent investment. United Railway of Havana 
79s and Grand Trunk Railway equipment 69s are rea- 
Steel & Tube preferred stock is an attrac- 
tive business man’s purchase. 

H., Coraoro.ts, Pa It is impossible for me to keep 
up with all the oil concerns that are being manufactured 
in Texas. Most of them are unreliable and failures, and a 
great many are simply fakes. The United States Gov- 
ernment has begun a crusade against fake oil concerns in 
Texas, and some other states, and until it cleans up, the 
ave rage investor had better defer purchasing cheap oil 
stocks 

V., Purcapecpata, Pa The Lehigh Power Securities 
Corp. is supervised by the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
which is a reliable organization. Apparently the common 
stock is not paying dividends and so is not a “reasonably 
good speculation” at present. There is just as much 
good speculation in buying a dividend payer as in buying 
a non-dividend payer. 

S., Fort Bayarp, N. Mex The contract legal rate 
of interest in Texas is 10 per cent. so that the 
building and loan associations you mention are warranted 
in conducting business on that interest basis. Whether 
they are realible concerns or not it is impossible for me 
to say. Such associations are outside of my special field, 
the stock market, and I only incidentally get information 
regarding them. A well managed building and loan asso- 
ciation may safely be joined, but a poorly managed one 
is a gamble. I would prefer first mortgage gold bonds 
to shares in a building and loan association. The bonds 
are backed by tangible property Building and Loan 
shares are more dependent on the business skill of the 


il Central Railway bonds 


sonably safe 


managers 

G., Vare, One The Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
is one of the leading and most prosperous railroad or- 
ganizations in the country ‘he common stock at 
present is paying 5 per cent. and preferred 7 per cent. 

he common stock from 1902 to 1919, inclusive, paid 
generally 7 per cent., but in 1911 it paid 8 per cent., in 
1912 734 per cent., in 1921 4°4 per cent., and it has been 
paying 5 per cent. ever since. The preferred in 1902 
paid 814 per cent and after that 8 per cent. until the end 
of 1919. In 1920 it paid 5'9 per cent. and in 1922 7 per 
cent. The preferred makes the better yield on market 
price and of course it is the safer of the two stocks 

L., Baker, Ore.: It is not in my province to post up 
on building and loan associations, which have no relation 
to the stock market. On general principles a building 
and loan association properly conducted may prudently 
be invested in, but proper management is absolutely in 
dispensable to make it a success have no further data 
concerning this particular company than what you 
furnish. The legal rate of interest in Utah by contract 
is 12 per cent. and it may be that the Western Loan & 
Building Co. of Salt Lake City can fulfill its promises 
You should be able to get from some mercantile agency 
a report on the company Or you might have your 
local banker write to a banker in Salt Lake City asking 
for information 

Ausany, N. Y.: The Exchange Buffet is a going 

concern with several branches in New York City and 
apparently prospering. The stock has lately been quote d 
at about $28 and pays $2. It is a fair business man’s 
pure hase 

W., Acurance, O Erie Railway Prior Lien 4 per cent 
bonds of 1996 are fairly well secured and might better 
be held than sold at a loss. Bonds generally have had a 





Why Accept 3%% or 4% When 


You Can Get 7%? 







If your money is earning only 3!5°% or 4% 
or a little more than half as much as you could be getting. 
you think that your present method of putting money out at in- 
terest is safer or more convenient than other means. 
you like to know that you are getting compound 
every six months. 
small amount each week or each month and do not 
realize that you can invest it at 7%%. 

When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, yielding 7 
buy safety first of all, 
same sort of security as that demanded by the great insurance 
companies 
dollars in first mortgage security at profitable rates of interest. 
| If you are seeking convenience and compound interest, 
in amounts of $100 up, or you can invest on the partial payment plan, as little as $10 a month. 


you are getting only half 
Maybe 


Maybe 
interest 
Perhaps you are laying by only a 


by you 
for these bonds are based on exactly the 
and banks. These institutions invest billions of 
you should know that you can buy Miller Bonds 


Interest 


on your partial payments will be computed and credited to you monthly. 


We have published a story called ‘ 


lated a fortune by investing and re-investing at 7%. 


|$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds p—*'*—THIS_COUPON TODAY 


Interest paid twice yearly 


‘How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich, 


which tells how one man accumu- 
Mail the coupon for a free copy 


>. L. MILLER & CO., Ine. 














oae ~~ gas C . ——. we | 
. 3 ast 42 Street, New Yor 
Yield: up to 7% I Dear Sirs Please send me the story, “How Henry ! 
. el | Wilkinson Became Rich,” and description of a safe bond | 
Partial payment accounts invited j sue baying 
C5.LMICCER SG. I vice ooococceccecceeeesvee 
123 Carbide and Carbon Building | 
30 East 42d Street, New York § Address. ..........ceeecesccccccccees | 
Atlanta, Ga., and other Principal Cities i | 
eg ll archaic SADR RR RAR DR EE Cane ART aa 
fit of weakness recently, but should firm up lat preferred, and American La France. California Packing 


The interest appears to be safe on the prior lien 4s 

S., Davias, Tex.: If the Air Service Co. is simply 
“contemplating” a service, it is new and its stock must 
be highly speculative. Nobody knows how an aerial ven- 
ture will turn out commercally. Many air lines are 
said to be on the point of organization, but the business 
is novel and it may prove to be unsuccessful for most of 
these companies. Better put your money into a sound, 
seasoned, dividend paying stock. 

L., Wauwatosa, Wis., and C., Kansas Crry, Kans 
The Pan Motor Car Co. is not in good standing. Credi- 
tors sued it and put the company into receiver's hands. 
The assets are estimated at over $2,000,000 and the 
debts at over $500,000. How the assets will pan out 
remains to be The stock of a company in such a 
plight is undesirable 

B., St. Louis, Mo.: The Arkansas Natural Gas Co. 
has paid no dividends since July, 1921. It had a serious 
deficit in 1921. Its surplus is small. The stock is 
quoted much below your purchase price and looks like a 
long pull speculation. This is also the with Radio 
Corporation common. Each of these stocks has some 
merit and they may sell higher in case the market resumes 
its upward swing, but neither is such a security as a 
woman ought to invest in. 

Fresno, Cat. Among securities which can be 
reasonably expected. to pay 7 per cent. or more are 
Union Pacific common, American Water Works and Elec- 
tric 7 per cent. preferred, American Woolen common, 
California Petroleum preferred, Sinclair Consolidated 8 
per cent. preferred, Pure Oil 8 per cent. preferred, Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel., Middle States Oil, Mack Trucks first 


seen. 


case 


Corporation stock is paying 6 per cent. and is an attractive 
business man’s investment. 


New York, December 23, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


George M. Forman & Co., Dept 112, 106 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, have issued an interesting and valuable 
booklet, ““How to Select Safe Bonds.’ It tells how one 


can make his investments pay an attractive yield, ranging 
as high as 7 per cent., with safety. This house has been 
in business for thirty-seven years without loss to any 
customer. The booklet will be sent by Forman & Co. to 
any interested investor. 

One who reads the well-known Bache Review for a short 
time will receiving and perusing it 
Business men who wish to consult a weekly summary of 
the business and financial situation may obtain this de- 
pendable publication for three months without charge by 
applying for it to J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

How puts and calls operate in stock market transactions 
is clearly set forth in Booklet L, which will be mailed to 
any applicant by Wm. H. Herbst, 20 Broad street, New 
York City. 


wish to continue 
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The Ku Klux probably think they are 


a blessing in disguise. 





LITTLE JOURNEYS OFF THE BEATEN PATH 
Coal heavers heaving coal in Far Off Rockaway. 
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You owe it to your 


home, your loved 

ones, yourself! 

A beautiful little 

blue steel auto- 25 
matic 4% in. long a 

by 3% in. deep. for 25 
Holds seven .25 caliber 
cal. bullets—any 7 Shot 
standard automatic Automatic 


ammunition. An 
ideal gun for a 
woman. 

Substantial .32 cal. 
military model 6% 
in. long by 4% in. 


#10-50 


for 32 caliber 
10 Shot Automatic 
Including 
Extra Magazine 


fleep. Shoots ten 
shots—any standard automatic ammuni- 
tion. 





Roth models are exceptionally fine guns 
that usually retail from #15 and $25 up. 
The very finest quality forged steel and 
expert workmanship throughout. AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED against defec- 
tive workmanship and materials! If you 
are not entirely satisfied, return Within 
ton days and we will return your money 


at once. 

SEND NO MONEY 
unless you wish. Write clearly your 
name, address and model you wish and 
we will ship by return mail. You pay 
the postman upon arrival. 
Write for our new frearms catalog. 


Denver Importing Company 
Dept. 612 P. 0. Box 276 Denver, Colo. 
For Old Gold, Platinum, Silver, Diamonds, 
CAS berty Bonds, War, Thrift, Unused Post- 
— Stamps, False Teeth, Magneto Points, 


Jewelry, Watches, Any Valuables MAIL IN TODAY 
Cash sent, return mail Goods returned In 10 days 
if you're not satisfied OHIO SMELTING CO., 
316 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


RINE“*® 
paves 


SUN, WIND,DUST 6-CINDERS 


RECOMMENDED G SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & OPTICIANS 
WAITE FOR FREE EYE CARE BOOK MURINE CO CHICAGOUSA 








Use 





&; ’ ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SOAG CRAZE 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a resuit of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- | 
scribed fully and obtainabie only in our 
booklet, ‘“Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 











compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cllitate free publication or sale of ony, 


Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Big.N 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subacribers to Jopar are invited to turn to us for advice reg 
Address all letters te 

In case an answer by mail is desired a tu 
serning the technical details of construction of receivers and tranamittera the reader 
nt technical radio journals which are to be found eve 


recewing acts. No charge is made for this service 
New York, giving full name oul coud tet address 
should he inclosed. For information cone 


s referred to the several ¢ 


ery excell 


yarding the selection, installation, operation and care of radio 
) Radio Editor, Jeva g, 627 Weat 43d Street, 
o-cent postage stamp 


rywhere to day. 


International Broadcasting Now a Reality 


EVERAL American broadcasting 
stations have been heard in Europe, 
but until recently such reception has 

heen “freakish” and very weak. But as 
soon as WJZ, Newark, N. J., increased 
its power from 500 to 1,000 watts, many 
reports of clear reception came in from all 
over the southern part of England, a 
maximum distance of 3,750 miles. Two 
stages of amplification appear to be neces- 
sary, but the messages come in distinctly 
and without undue fading. 

It is evident, however, that 1,000 watts 
is not sufficient power to insure perfect 
international broadcasting. Only 
tions having great carrying power are 
being heard in England—soprano solos, 
piano and organ music, and the trained 
voice of the announcer. Messages of 
lesser power, such as ordinary talks, bari- 
tone solos, etc.,do not appear to get across. 
Probably 5,000 watts at least ‘will be 
needed to reach Europe consistently. 

One of the disadvantages that Euro- 
peans will have to put up with in order to 
hear American broadcasting is that 8 to 
10 p.m., our standard broadcasting time, 
is 1 to 3 a.m. European time. Conse- 
quently, they will have to sit up all 
night to receive our messages. On the 
other hand, their own stations will be 
closed at these hours, and they will not 
be bothered with local interference. It 
would be useless for Europe to attempt to 
reach us under present conditions, be- 
cause they would not be heard through 
our stations. However, the “Silent 
Night” proposal, which is gaining head- 
way and under which all stations in each 
district close down for a given night each 
week in order to permit distant stations 
to be heard, will solve this problem. 


selec- 


Long Distance Stations 


ERE isa list of stations with excep- 

tionally long ranges. They are be- 
ing regularly heard all over the United 
States as far west as New Mexico and 
Montana. Incidentally they provide an 
excellent means for testing the efficiency 
of your receiver. If you live east of the 
Mississippi and do not hear all of them on 
of amplification, either some- 


else you are in an unfortunate location. 
With a very good receiver, almost all of 
them should be heard on the detector 
tube alone, 


CKAC, Montreal, Canada. La Presse, 
430 meters, daily. 

WHAZ, Troy, N.Y. Rensselaer Poly. 
Inst., 400 meters, Mondays only. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., 

Electric Co., 400 meters, daily. 
WJZ, Newark, N. J., Radio Corpora- 
tion- Westinghouse, 360 meters, daily. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 400 meters, daily. 


General 


PBX, Havana, Cuba. Cuban Tel. & 
Tel. Co., 400 meters, Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. Westing- 
house, 360 meters, daily. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O., Crosley Mfg. 
Co., 360 meters, daily. 

WWJ, Detroit, Mich., Detroit News, 


400 meters, daily. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky., Journal, 360 
meters, daily. 

KYW, Chicago, 
400 meters, daily. 

WOC, Davenport, Ia., Palmer School, 
400 meters, daily. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch, 
400 meters daily. 

WHB, Kansas City, 
School, 400 meters, daily. 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., Star Tele- 
gram, 400 meters, daily. 


Ill., Westinghouse, 


Mo., Sweeney 


Ideal Reception 


AN you get reception like the follow- 

ing from your receiver? If not, you 
have something to work up to. Says a 
correspondent: “I have eliminated all 
tube and battery noises and almost all 
interference. The volume I get is the 
same as though the artist were playing in 
my room. Yesterday, I received the 
City Symphony Concert. The fine 
shades of music, without a trace of me- 
chanical sound, were so wonderful I was 
dumfounded. The loud and heavy 
passages, even the crescendos of the brass, 
and the delicate tones of the violins were 
just as though I were sitting in the con- 
cert hall. The organ, too, comes in per- 
fectly in every respect. The heavy, low 
tones with their slow pulsations were 
clear and distinct and did not destroy 
the high pitched tones.”” The writer of 
this letter uses a receiver with three stages 
of radio, two stages of audio, and a 
314x414 ft. loop. He is twenty miles 
from the broadcasting station. 
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Answers to Inquiries 


CaxaDtan Stations—S. H. D., Derrorr, Micn., 
There are about fifty broadcasting stations in Canada: 
and they are well distributed throughout the country. 


They can be distinguished from United States stations 
because the call letters of each begin with C; thus, CJCG, 
which is a Winnipeg station. Another difference lies in 
the fact that they are not all assigned to two specific wave 
lengths (360 and 400 meters) as with us, but occupy a 
band between 400 and 450. The attempt has been made 





pace the wave lengths of adjacent stations so as to 
ninimize interierence, Thus the five Vancouver stations 
operate on 400, 410, 420, 430 and 440 meters respectively. 
We have no reports on the success of this arrangement, 
id shall be glad to receive communications from Cana- 
n readers on the subject. 

iXW—K. B., Prrrseunrcn, Pa This station, which 
I been heard by practically everyone east of the Missis 
sippi reporting to this department inique in being an 
steur station and not a regular broadcasting station, 
i in consequence cannot be found in regular station 
t is located at Parkesburg, Pa., a few miles west 
ot Pi delphia and is owned by Mr. Horace A. Beal, Jr., 
}  eperaies 1 wlely for scientific investigation. It is 
be to be the largest amateur station in the world and 
the services of a staff of nine people. Mr. Beal 
is mair interested in telegraphic work, but frequently 

nducts radio telephone tests at 10:50 p.m. 
Improvinc—P. A, ¢ Jamaica, L. I With 








pproach of winter, the range of every receiver is im- 
g. In New York, it is now easy to hear with one 
ge of amplification after the local stations are closed 
wn: Davenport, la., St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
i Havana, Cuba., as well as many intermediate sta- 
such as Pittsh Cincinnati, and Detroit The 
I tical range of clear hearing is therefore well over 1,000 
mu 
SD—A. M. D., Wasurveron, D. ¢ This 1,000- 
wat tion, operated by St. Louis Post Dispatch, St. 
Lou Mo., was the first station to receive a Class B 
license and to use 400-meter waves It has been heard 
in every State in the Union and is re gularly received at 
distance pwar of 1,000 mules. 
sas 
Then and Now 
(Continued from page 21) 
; } 
the sedan to-day is sold greater num- 


bers among all but the lower priced cars, 
than the The sedan 
essentially an all-weather car, and thus it 
is that motoring has become cheaper than 
amount 
snow, 


open models. IS 


inasmuch as the same 
of investment can be used in rain, 


mud or and the cost per ride 


ever before 


dust, is 





reduced to about half of that charged by 
the cheapest taxicab. 

Thus, the forthcoming shows, while 
representing marked mechanical ad- 
vances in point of reliability, efficiency, 
economy and comfort, will nevertheless 
stand out principally as exhibits of the | 
most advanced types of moderate-priced 
closed cars which, more than ever, make 
the present-day automobile not a “‘pleas- 
ure” car, but rather a vehicle of necessary | 
transportation. 





DO YOU KNOW 


1 How misalignment of bearings can occur? 


2. How many cars does Ford build during each 
working day? 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 


next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1 W hat is the “peak" of the gasoline engine? 

The “peak” of an engine is the term applied 
to the speed at which it develops its maximum 
power. Some gasoline engines develop this power 


at 1,800 or 2,000 reve per minute, while 
those of the high speed type develop their greatest 


lutions 


power at 3,000 revolutions or more. In nearly 
every instance, however, the actual power de- 
veloped falls off considerably after the “peak” 


has been reached 

When does the steam engine derelop its greatest 
arer® 
f the steam engine 
producer is the t that nearly its 
maximum horse power can be produced at almost 
any speed inasmuch as the energy is dependent 
upon the pressure and amount of the steam which 
is admitted to the cylinders. This means that 
the maximum effort can be applied to a stationary 
steam car and accounts for the ease with which 
automobile can start from a standstill on 


p 
One of the great advantages o 


as a power fac 


such an 


the steepest hill 
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PvP | 
First Vamp— T’ve discarded your friend | 
Chollie. He's impossible. | 
Second Vamp- Absolutely impossible! 
He can't be done. | 
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FROM JUDGE'S 
BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE 
How to avoid em- 
barrassing situations 
at exclusive restau- 
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| Send moael or sketch and description and we 


if You Can Tell it from a 








Happy, restful 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges. 

On Beach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. \ 


LEEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 





























The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new p 
portunities for pleasure, 

















and 


with your name 
will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, 
address (no money); and we 


the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE . 


Eam Big Money 





| Great demand. Travel 

Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write, Dept. W10, 
1968 Broadway, 

| American Detective System, '** New Yor« 

| Who desire to secure 


INVENTORS patents should write for 


our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature 

RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F’’ Washington, D. C. 








GENUINE DIAMOND Send it ack 


To CAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 
ENUINE. Din and has same DAZZLING KAINBOW 
vine, we will se daeclected, 1 carat gem in ingen Solitaire Ring. 
‘cat. oat price $5.26) for Halt or in Gents 
Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat. Price $6.50) for 
Filled mountings. GUARA D20Y 
MONEY Just mail post or this ad, State Size. 
When ring Sopeet St "és for Ladies ring or $838 fer 
yz with postman. If no! pleased reture fe 2daye for money back 
less bandling charges. "Write for Free catalog. agents Wanted 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. Dept L. Las Grosse, Wi. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mezican Diamonds 















AUTOMATIC PISTOLS Beginner’s Luck 


The Lowest Prices in America 
UDGE has set aside this page for the work of the budding artist. He hopes, in this way, 
to give help and encouragement to the amateur whose work gives promise of real ability. 
Remember that a bright, original idea is all-important, then draw clearly with india ink on white 
paper. Address your contributions to Amateur Page, JupGE, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 





$11 for the 32 cal. 8 shot 


32 ¢ al = ar ~~ del The Steel Mule A hard hit- 
ing he he th and kick of a mule 
33 cal i ) sh it whe t ere magar! me making 20 quick 
hots. Suitable for detectives and to keep at 

home and in business It « comands respect $15 

SEND NO MONEY pay on arrival, our price plus postage 


Satisfaction guaranteed or mone cheerfully re f nded 


THE UNWIN TRADING GO., 8°, BP°So%" 


“Say, Porky, 
I heard that 
you won the 
race yesterday. 
How did you 
do it?” 

‘“*Oh, on 
points!” 














For every owner of 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR CAR 
HN, to you know what accessory eau ‘ 


rve y r purpewe adding tc 


yinfort a 











Drawn by Loses A. WACHLIN, 
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This book gives the selection 
after careful study, test ar D Pp 
Bureau of Standards, Washington; Unde 


| Drawn by Joseru HANNA 

| 
Laboratories, and other institutions of scientil | 

| 

| 


“What do you work at, 
man?” 











research. 
Sy yor — “Only at intervals, sir.” 
which after thoroug 
| will give you the t ‘ 
information Tt I 
of th I I and 
data of real value * in 
$2 pages prof ly ill av er 
stock. | It i wren ple eh k fis Drawn by FRANK W. GARRETT. 
sent postpaid on receipt of coin « alps. c AT LAST! A REAL USE FOR 


GEOGRAPHY 
Evidently, Willie firmly believes in 
the slogan: “Save the surface and you 
save all.” 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc., 627 W. ‘G4 St, NYC. 
































PRESS CLIPPINGS 
Use them for your busine your pleasu : ’ 











your personal gratifcat 
Multiz your own fa tie r gett rma- 

tion out of newspapers by taking a EK. 
centre, Prese Clipping Senter 

1108 K. of P ianapolis, Ind, 





303 SF... 


STROP 





FREE~ 
67 If not, costs nothing. Fine Dx g Horsehie PRE | 
Sterling Company Dept. 416 Baltimore, Md 








Keep YourSkin-Pores 
Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Seep 


Soap, Olgment .Taleum,25e. soezehere ls Ay hag ag 
address: Cuticura Laborateries,Dept. 7 
































Drawn by Frep H. Kock. 

First Golfer—What is it that comes 
in jugs, is yellow, and has raisins in 
it? 

Second Golfer—I give up. 

“Why, it’s cider.” 

“Yes, but what about the raisins?” 
i | Drawn by CHaRLes F. Sweveonr, Jr. “Oh, I put those in to make it hard.” 


What 
fnent physicians say about 

the limitatioa of children. Sow Birth 
practiced in countries. Read *’ Birth Control’’ by 8. Adol- | 
phus Knof, M D., with contributions by other leading physicians. | 

Send for tt Vodey. Every parent or prospective parent shoald 
road this frank, « tific treatise. Send today for’ Lee 
enclosing only 25 conte to help cover cost o: 


- ote. 
Truth Publishing Co., 1400 Broadway, Dept. 8- iz, ".Y.c. 
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Thomas Edison 











John Burroughs 


UCH famous men as Theo 
dore Roosevelt, Thomas A 
Edison, John Burroughs, 
Henry Ford and Luther Burbank 


have found their greatest enjoyment 
in their understanding and apprecia- 
rion of Nature For the m the helds 
and forests held a host of friends 

the birds, the butterflies, the lowers, 


the trees each with its own indi- 
viduality, its personal charm 
Nature abounds With magic. For 


those who know its language, a won 
derful story is told by the 
roadside flower. | he real enchant 
ment of the out-ot doors IS lost to those 
who do not know the secrets of Nature, 
who miss its deepest meanings 


simplest 


How can the raven be distinguished 


\W hat bird walks on 


from the crow? 





Luther Burbank Henry Ford 


They Found 


Their Happiest Hours 


among their friends of forest and field 


the water? What plant gives a lost 


he answers to 
of other interest 


trave le I his he arings! 
these and thousands 


ing questions are found in the Littl 
Nature Library—the beautiful four 
volume set that brings to vou the whol 


wonder world of Nature's secrets 


Send for Free Examination 

In this, the most popular series of 
Nature books evel published, the 
story of the Birds, the Trees, the 
Butterflies and the Wild Flowers, 1 
fascinatingly told by recognized au 
thorities, profusely illustrated with 144 
beautiful full-page 
many black-and-white pictures. 465 
different 1200 
pages in all. 

You are invited to examine the Lit 


color plates and 


subjects are cove red, 


The Little Nature Library 


& + 
Theodore Roosevelt 

tle Nature Library without cost or ob- 
ligation lhe coupon brings 
the books to you for 5 days’ examina- 
tion. Note the wealth of interesting 
information, written by such authori- 
ties as Neltye Blanchan; examine the 
life-like illustrations in full, natural 
colors, obtained from the National 
\udubon Societies and 
artists as 


be low 


\ssociation of 
painted by such 
Bruce Horsfall 

lf vou decide to keep the books, pay 
only the special low price on the con- 


tamous 


venient terms mentioned in the cou- 
pon But take advantage of this 
KF ree | Kamination offer NOW, before 
it is withdrawn. Send no money 
just the coupon 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. L-412 Garden City, New York 






4 Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. L-412 Garden City, N. Y. 
\ end me the Litth 
N re Library i r beau 
for Free Exam 
ii t er return 

xi “ee } 
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Mate 


wder u can secure this set 











I Learned to Play the Violin 
in 60 Days Spare Time at Home 


“> 


By W. G. Knight 


Henderson, 


1919, I enrolled as 
of your school, 

for a course of ninety-six 
lessons on the violin. The re- 
sults were all that could be 
desired, and my progress much 
faster than I had hoped for. I 
did not know one note from 
another when I started, but in 
eight weeks’ time I was able to 
play several selections. Having 
finished the course, I can play 
almost any piece of music at 
sight and classical selections 
with but little study. I did not 
have any trouble at all with the 
They are so plain and 
that any 


N April, 


a student 


lessons. 
to understand, 


easy 
one can learn music much 
faster by your method. My 


friends were surprised at the 
progress I made, and several 
of them are now studying music 


(an actual experience) 


Ky. 


never dreamed he could 
ever learn to play. Yet 
he became an excellent 
violinist in a short time. 
What he did, you can 
do Pick any instru- 
ment you wish and 
let us show you 
how to play it in a 
surprisingly short 
time. More than 
300,000 men, wo- 
men and children 
all over the coun- 
try have proved 
that you can easily 
and quickly learn, 
through the U. § 
School of Music, 
in your home, dur- 
ing spare time to 
play any instru- 
ment you like. 

It makes no dif- 
ference where you 
live, because all in- 
struction is carried on 
by mail. You need not 





from your school, preferring lose a minute from your 
your method to a work. You can devote 
2 as *h or as little 

yersonal teacher. a ‘ 
it ain dated LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE time to your lessons 
iS mruc pica: For Beginners or Advanced Pupils as you wish, and prac- 
anter to stu d Y | pene Automatic tice whenever it is con- 
music by playing | Organ Finger venient. 
pe ant ~ pow. . Violin Control The less - ay = 
actuai selections, mneessh ‘Guamneat . be " ons you re 
than to spend the Traps Composition . civ val are easy, las- 
: ee, ‘ Banjo Sight cinating, complete 
> y pr . 

time play Ing tire Tenor Banjo Singing They start with the 
some exercises. I ee mg very simplest notes, 
know by personal | -..."* esa taking nothing for 
observation that I Saxophone Steel Guitar granted, and lead you 
made much better se Harp step by step through 
: elcoand Cornet every detail—every 
progress, at half the Speech _ Piccolo al ble ; 
Culture Trombone musical problem—un- 


cost, by your 








til you can play even 





method. 

“My violin playing has made me 
new friends, and I am always asked 
to bring my violin to social gather- 
ings, where music is desired. My 
music is the greatest pleasure that I 
have, and I would not exchange 
it for several times the cost of the 
course. I am ready at any time to 
speak a good word for the U. S. 


School of Music and its method, 
for I think it is the only way to 
study music.” 

Mr. Knight is not a genius. He 


the most difficult clas- 
sical pieces beautifully. You always 
have the lessons before you to guide 
you, remind you, train you. You 
have no tedious drills or exercises to 
bore you. You learn to play by note 
and your selections are regular 
songs, hymns or ballads that you'll 
be eager to play 
It costs ~ nothing to find out all 
about the U. S. School of Music and 
how it can te zach you to play any 
instrument you like. Just mail 
the coupon below or send a letter, 







“ND ; 
Fr ; ey Z Y 


1 


and you will receive without obliga- 
tion the full story of this wonderful 
school that is bringing the joy of 
music to people everywhere. You 
will also be just in time to avail 
yourself of our special offer that 
cuts the cost of the lessons in two 


Mail the coupon before this wonder- 
ful offer is withdrawn. 

Perhaps you do not possess the 
instrument you want to play. Let 
us know, and we will supply it, 
either for cash or on credit. But be 
sure you send for the free book now. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
212 Brunswick Bldg. New York 


Please write your name and address 
very plainlyso that there will be nodiffi- 
culty about the booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
212 Brunswick — -» New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home 1d particulars of your 
special offer. I am ir te rested in the following 
course: 

(Name of Instrument or Course) 
Name . + 
(Please Write Plainly) 
Address. . . 
City. . State 


GREEN, NEW YORE 


PRESS OF WILLIAM 























